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CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS AND BEATRICE 
ENRIQUEZ. 

Wasnineton Irvine, in his “Life of Colum. 
bus,” a work of which we may well be proud, as 
the first full biography ever written of a man 
whom Italy regards as one of her glories, and 
whom Spain recognizes as having given her a 
New World, but whom Italy and Spain almost 
consigned to oblivion, thus speaks of Columbus, 
and Beatrice Enriquez: 


“ During his visit to Cordova, he had conceived 
a passion for a lady of that city named Beatrice 
Enriquez. This attachment has been given as an 
additional cause of his lingering so long in Spain, 
and bearing with the delays he experienced. 
Like most of the particulars of this part of his 
life, his connection with this lady is wrapped in 
obscurity. It does not appear to have been sanc- 
tioned by marriage. The lady is said to have 
been of noble family.* She was the mother of 
his second son, Fernando, who became his histo- 
rian, and whom he always treated in terms of 
pertect equality with his legitimate son, Diego.” 


Irving does not positively assert the connection 
of Columbus and Beatrice, and the fruit of that 
connection to be illicit; he seems to adopt with 
reluctance the views of others, 

But, towards the close of his work, after speak- 
ing of “‘ the last codicil of Columbus, made at the 
very verge of the grave,” he says: ‘ Another 
clause recommends to the care of Don Diego, Be- 
atrix Enriquez, the mother of his natural son, 
Fernando. His connection with her had never 
been sanctioned by matrimony, and either this 
circumstance, or some neglect of her, seems to 
have awakened deep compunction in his dying 
moments. He orders Don Diego to provide for 
her respectable maintenance; ‘‘and let this be 
done,” he adds, “for the discharge of my con- 
science, for it weighs heavy on my soul.” 

A recent French biographer of Columbus, Ro- 





* Zuniga, Anales Eccles. de Sevilla, lib. xiv., p. 496. 
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selly de Lorgues, has investigated the subject, and 
shown, we think, that the stain thus thrown on the 
character of the Discoverer of the New World is 
totally unmerited. 

He traces the rise and origin of the accusation, 
which dates entirely from the present century. 
No historian had, prior to 1800, breathed the 
least doubt as to the legitimacy of Ferdinand Co- 
lumbus, whose tombstone and library may be said 
to be the only monuments of Columbus in Spain. 

In 1805, however, Count Galeani Napione, in 
writing a work to prove that Columbus was born 
at Cuccaro, found in one of the many lawsuits 
which arose among the descendants of Columbus, 
an argument of Luis de la Palma y Freitas, a 
lawyer, whose case depended on setting aside 
the claims of Ferdinand. To effect this, he as- 
serted that Ferdinand was illegitimate, and in 
proof cited the passage of Columbus’ will, in which 
he directs his son Diego to pay an annuity to Be- 
atrice Enriquez, mother of his second son, Ferdi- 
nand, To sustain his case, Palma insisted that 
the omission to call her his wife, was positive 
proof that she was not. He lost his case. The 
judges did not deem it proof positive, but Napi- 
one did; and on the credit of Napione, Cancellieri 
did, in 1809; and Spotorno, in his work on the 
“Origin and Birthplace of Columbus,” in 1819, 
and in his ‘* Codice Columbo Americano,” in 1828, 
repeats the same charge. Navzrette, finally, al- 
though all his researches were at war with the 
theory, adopted it, and Irving reluctantly yielded 
to the opinion which he found current. Thus, 
four centuries after the chains of infamy had been 
interred in his coffin, Columbus was again ar- 
raigned and as unjustly condemned, the only evi- 
dence brought against him being the argument of 
a lawyer endeavoring, by some quibble, to save a 
desperate case. 

Those who adopted the story warmly endeav- 
ored to give it color by making Beatrice of low 
degree and poor; reasons, in their eyes, for the 
absence of marriage. Irving, however, admits 
that she was of noble birth, and cites an author- 
ity for the fact, giving none for the charge against 
her. 

Her brother, Rodrigo de Arana, is honorably 
mentioned; her nephew, Diego de Arana, was 
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inspector-general of the admiral’s fleet on his first 
voyage. Her younger brother, Pedro de Arana, 
accompanied Columbus on his third voyage. Alli 
are spoken of as noble. 

Of her poverty, no proof is adduced except the 
fact that provision was made for her. 

Herrera,* Tiraboschi,t and Bossi, speak posi- 
tively of the marriage; and the mere fact that the 
record has not survived, can scarcely be held 
conclusive proof of the illegitimacy of Ferdinand. 
Navarrete errs as to the time of the birth of 
Ferdinand ; and the inference that Columbus made 
this provision for Beatrice, as a mark of death-bed 
repentance, is overthrown by the fact that this cod- 
icil, deposited in the notary’s hands, May 19, 1506, 
was simply one drawn up by him, April 1, 1502, 
and republished in due form. 

His great object had been to create a mayor- 

0 or majorat, in favor of his eldest son, and 
this he had done in 1502. The succeeding years 
had brought him no wealth, and his will was to 
charge on this mayorazgo such bequests as he felt 
bound to make to his son Ferdinand, Beatrice, 
and his brothers. His will provides for all, by 
way of charges on the mayorazgo, not on Diego 
positively, but on ‘ Diego, or whoso should in- 
herit ;” and the very act of mayorazgo shows Fer- 
dinand capable of inheriting. For, reciting the 
majorat, Columbus says in his will: 


“T constituted my dear son D. Diego, my heir 
of all my goods and offices which I have of right 
and inheritance, whereof I disposed in the major- 
at, and he not having a son, heir male, that my 
son, D. Fernando, inherit in the same guise.” 


The reference in the will to Beatrice is obscure, 
and we do not know what it was that Columbus 
deemed improper to state in his will. It was not 
certainly the fact of his intercourse with her, for 
after mentioning her as the mother of his son, 
there was nothing to conceal; and as the instru- 
ment speaks of that son as having faculty to 
inherit, his legitimacy is as fully established by 
the will, as it was supposed to be impugned. The 
passage apparently should be thus translated : 


“JT command him to hold recommended to him 
Beatrice Enriquez, mother of my son, Don Fer- 
nando, and to provide her wherewith she may 
live respectably, as one to whom I am under so 
great obligation; and that this be done for my 
relief of conscience, because this weighs much for 
my soul. The reason of this, it is not lawful to 
write here.” 


Till we know something positive of their rela- 
tion, we may well decline to see in this any 


# Dec. L., lib. i., ch. 7. 
+ Storia della Lett. Ital., t. vi., lib. i., ch. vi., § 12. 
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improper connection. In aman of the high en- 
thusiastic piety and devotion of Columbus, we 
may well infer other and nobler motives. Her 
wealth may have aided him in a critical moment ; 
her devotion to him have given the influence of 
her family, ever afterwards with him. A sepa- 
ration from motives of religion, would be in 
consonance with his character, and with the de- 
votional spirit of the time. 

A hundred years after, we find the wife of 
Champlain remaining apart from him in France ; 
both renouncing marital rights, and she vowing, 
in case she survived him, to enter a convent, as in 
fact she did, 

The genealogy of the Columbus family has al- 
ways ranked Ferdinand as legitimate; he was 
received at court, and was page to the Infante 
Don Juan, till Isabella selected him as her own 
page, in 1498, giving his elder brother, Diego, the 
same rank the next day. 

Both were educated together by Beatrice; and 
surely, no man would have put his lawful son 
with his mistress to educate; nor would the fam- 
ily of that son have permitted such an outrage on 
all decency. 

Finally, a letter of Columbus exists, in which, in 
preferring his claims on the crown, he mentions 
that, “for it, he left wife and children.’’* 

Roselly, from his researches, places the mar- 
riage of Columbus and Beatrice in the Jatter part 
of 1486; their son Ferdinand having been born 
August 29, 1487, according to Zuniga, the his- 
torian of Cordova. 

The very fact that Zuiiga, in his civil and eccle- 
siastical history of the city, should mention Be- 
atrice and her son, is of no little weight in favor 
of her marriage; for a grave author would 
scarcely, without some word of apology, insert 
what could only reflect shame on the ladies of 
the city, if she were merely the mistress of the 
great discoverer. 

The question may, and we trust will, receive 
new light from the Spanish archives; but even as 
the case stands, if the charge rests on no better 
proof than has been adduced, it should be no 
longer permitted to stand as a blot on the name 
of a man whose life is unsullied, in whom recti- 
tude, virtue, piety unusual, so strikingly predum- 
inate. In his lifetime none of his enemies ever 
breathed a syllable of such a charge as that of 
having seduced a noble Spanish lady; and had 
there been even a suspicion of it, we may rest 
assured that the charge would have been made to 
injure him at least with her who had ever been 
his friend and protectress, Isabella the Catholic. 


* Coleccion Diplomatica, No. 187. 
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GENERAL WINDER AND THE CAPTURE OF 
WASHINGTON. 


Tue conduct of General Winder having been 
often called in question in regard to the loss of 
Washington; it will be of some service to the 
cause of historic truth to put on record, in your 
columns, the following official papers: D. 


New York, Dee. 17, 1814. 

Sir: Since my arrival at this place, I have 
seen the report of the committee on the causes 
and particulars of the invasion of the city of 
Washington, &c., &c. 

The scope of that report and of the statements 
received by the committee from various persons, 
tends so directly to injure my character as Com- 
mander of the 10th Military District, that it has 
imposed upon me the necessity of demanding that 
my conduct be subjected to the investigation of a 
inilitary court of inquiry ; the only tribunal which, 
as an officer, I can recognize as competent or au- 
thorized to decide the question which the honor- 
able committee have thought proper to raise by 
their report. 

It is unnecessary for me to impress upon you 
who are so sensible of it, how important it is to 
the nation and the army that the officers should 
protect their reputations with the most zealous 
vigilance; and thence the necessity of my being 
indulged, without unavoidable delay, with the 
opportunity of submitting my conduct to the 
investigation of a court of inquiry. It will 
also be superfluous for me to say that the ques- 
tion raised by the committee, will require that 
this court should consist of officers whose ser- 
vices, talents, and skill, are the most unquestion- 
able. 

I am here, under an order from the war depart- 
ment, as a witness on the trial of Col* Coles, and 
an interval of a fortnight, which has occurred, I 
shall spend, by the permission of the court, with 
my family at Gettysburg, in Pennsylvania, to 
which place please direct your communications 
and orders to me, 

For your information, I inclose a letter which I 
have deemed it necessary to address to Mr. John- 
son, the chairman of the committee, and beg that 
you will permit me to go to Washington, should I 
tind it necessary, where, by my presence, I may be 
enabled with greater certainty to place this sub- 
ject in a train to insure a just decision, whatever 
course nay be taken. 

I beg leave however to state, in the most dis- 
tinct manner, that whatever course the House of 
Representatives may take, or whatever decision 
they may make on this subject, I shall still insist 
upon the right to have my military conduct judged 
of by military men. The position in which the 
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report of the committee has placed this subject, 
has rendered it indispensably necessary. 

Iam anxious to return to my command with 
the least possible delay, where, notwithstanding 
all that has been done to give the country a dif- 
ferent belief, I trust I shall be able to prove, that 
the confidence heretofore reposed in me has not 
been misapplied. 

I have the honor to be, with great respect, 

Sir, 
Your ob’d Serv’t, 
Wa. H. Winner. 
Hon’able 
James Monroe, 
Sec’y of War, 
Washington City. 


Mr. Monroe has the pleasure to inform Mr. 
Fromentin that the President will have no hesita- 
tion in granting the court of inquiry, provided it 
is approved by the committee charged with the 
investigation. Mr. M. has written to Col. John- 
son on the subject, on the receipt of whose 
answer, if favorable, the measure will be immedi- 
ately adopted. Mr. Fromentin would promote 
the object if he would have the goodness to com- 
municate with the committee concerning it. 

Dee, 238, 1814. 


Sir: Herewith inclosed you will receive a 
copy of the warrant appointing a court of in- 


|quiry, at your request; for further information 


relative to the court and evidence, I have to refer 
you to the President. 
I should transmit a copy of the report referred 
to, if one could be procured at this time. 
I have the honcr to be, Sir, 
Very respectfully, 
Your mo. ob. Serv. 
D. Parker, 
Adj.-gen’l, 
Jan. 28, 1815. 
Brig.-gen’! WinvER, 
U. States Army. 


Apgv’r AnD Insprct.-GENn. OrFicg, t 
Feb, 25, 1815. 


GENERAL ORDER. 


The Secretary of War directs the following 
warrant, with the report of the court of inquiry 
in the case of Brig.-gen. Winder, be published to 
the army. 


WARRANT. 


Brigadier-gen. W. H. Winder, of the United 
States Army, having applied for a court of inquiry 
to examine and inquire into his conduct as Com. 
Gen’l of the 10th Millitary District, during his 
command thereof, in the summer of 1814, a 
court of inquiry, to consist of Major-general 
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W. Scott, President, Col. John R. Fenwick, and 
Col. Wm. Drayton, members, is hereby appointed 
to meet at Baltimore, on the 26th day of January, 
1815, to examine into the conduct of Brigadier- 
gen. Winder, as embraced in the report of the 
House of Representatives of the Congress of the 
U. States by their committee appointed to inquire 
into the cause and particulars of the invasion of 
the city of Washington, by the British forces, in 
the month of August, 1814, and such other evi- 
dence and documents as may be laid before the 
court, by Lt. J. M. Glassell,* who is hereby ap- 
pointed recorder of the same. The court is 
hereby empowered and required to give its opin- 
jon as to the merits of the case for the informa- 
tion of the President of the U.S8.; and for so 
doing, this shall be a sufficient warrant. 

Given under my hand and the seal of the 
War Office, this 21st day of Jan’y, in 
in the year of our Lord, one thousand 
eight hundred and fifteen, and of the 

independence of the U. S., the 39th. 
By command of the President of the U. States, 

Jas. Monrog, 
Sec’y of War. 


Report. 


The court of inquiry, ordered to examine into 
and to report upon the conduct of Brigadier-gen. 
Winder, so far as it is connected with the cap- 
ture and destruction of Washington, in August, 
1814, unanimously submit the following as the 
sult of their investigations: 


The court, with great attention and much la- 
bor, have perused the numerous papers and doc- 
umeuts referred to them, from whence they col- 
lect that Brigadier-gen. Winder was appointed to 
the command of the 10th Military Dist. of which 


Washington was a part, on the 2d day of July, | 
1814, that immediately thereafter he took every | 


means in his power to put that District under a 


proper state of defence; that from the period | 


when well-grounded apprehensions were enter- 
tained that the enemy meditated an attack upon 
the capital, his exertions were great and unre- 
mitted; that through these exertions, he was 
enabled to bring into the field on the 24th of 
Angust, 1814, the day on which the battle of 
Bladensburgh was fought, about 5 or 6000 men, 
all of whom, excepting four hundred, were mili- 
tia; that he could not collect much more than 
one half this force till a day or two previously 
to the engagement, and 6 or 700 of them did 
not arrive until fifteen minutes before its com- 
mencement—that from the uncertainty whether 
daltimore, the city of Washington, or Fort 


* By subsequent order, Lieut. G. L. Nicholas was 
appointed in order. 
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Washington, would be selected as the point 
of attack, it was necessary that Brigadier-gen’l 
Winder’s troops should frequently change their 
positions, owing to which, and alarms cause- 
lessly excited in the night of the 23d of August, 
they were much fatigued, and many of them 
nearly exhausted at the time when the hostile 
army was crossing the bridge at Bladensburgh ; 
that the officers commanding the troops were 
generally unknown to Gen’l Winder, and but a 
small number of them had enjoyed the benefit of 
military instruction or experience. 

The members of this court, in common with 
their fellow-citizens lament, deeply lament, the 
capture of the capital; and they regard, with no 
ordinary indignation, the spoliation of its edifices, 
those public monuments of art and science, al- 
ways deemed sacred by a brave and generous 
foe; but amidst these mingled and conflicting 
sensations, they nevertheless feel it to be their 
duty to separate the individual from the calami- 
ties surrounding him, and to declare that to the 
officer upon whose conduct they are to determine, 
no censure is attributable. On the contrary, when 
they take into consideration the complicated dif- 
ficulties and embarrassments under which he 
labored, they are of opinion, notwithstanding the 
result, that he is entitled to no little consideration ; 
before the action he exhibited industry, zeal, and 
talent, and during its continuance a coolness, a 
promptitude, and a personal valor, highly honor- 
able to himself and worthy of a better fate. 

The Court adjourned sine die. 

, W. Scort, 
Attest: Major-gen'l and President. 

G. L. Nicnonas, 


Lt. and Recorder. 





The President of the United States having been 
pleased to approve of the foregoing opinion of the 
| court of inquiry, Brigadier-gen’l Winder will hon- 
orably resume his command, and report to the 
major-general commanding districts Nos, 4 and 10, 

By order of the Sec’y of War, 
D, Parker, 
Adj.-general. 


ADJUTANT AND INSPECTOR-GENERAL’Se OFFICE, 
Feb. 8, 1815. 


Sir: I have the honor to inclose to you a cer- 
tified copy of the Report of the court of inquiry, 
appointed to investigate your military conduct as 
commanding general of the 10th Military District, 
| during the summer of 1814. 
| Iam directed by the Secretary of War to ad- 


, : 
| vise you, that the President has been pleased to 


|approve the report and opinion of the court; 
and to express to you the very favorable opinion 
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which the executive entertains of your military 
and civil character. 

I hope you will do me the favor to accept the 
new assurances of my respect and regard. 

D, Parker, 
Adj.-gen’l. 
Brig.-gen’| W. H. Winper, 
U. States Army, 
Gerryssura, Pa. 


THE WOODHULL DISCUSSION. 
( Continued.) 
IX. Letter of Mr. Cooper. 


Messrs. Epirors: I confess that the reasoning 
of Mr. Onderdonk does not strike me as at all 
conclusive against the credit of Judge Jones. No 
one of the objections is unanswerable, and most 
of them manitest a bias to regard only one side of 
the question. 

That Judge Jones was mistaken in supposing 
that General Woodhull was stopped on his march 
to join Washington by the battle of the 26th, I 
was aware when I copied the statement. ‘To be- 
lieve, however, that his mistake in this respect, 
contributes to show that his manuscript is “ ut- 
terly worthless as an historical document,” in- 
volves the necessity of believing that ** Marshall's 
Life of Washington” is also “utterly worthless,” 
for something like the same reason. These sweep- 
ing charges seldom convince, Judge Jones, in 
this particular, gave what appears to be the pre- 
vailing opinion of the time; and he gave it temn- 
perately, without any imputation on General 
Woodhull’s conduct. Now, Marshall, the highest 
American authority, has pretty much the same 
idea, with the addition of supposing that General 
Woodhull remained at or near Jamaica, contrary 
to his orders, All this has been explained since, 
but it was not until 1834, that even Judge Mar- 
shall was made aware of the particular duty on 
which General Woodhull was employed. The 
mistake of Judge Marshall, and its correction, is 
given at length, p. 413, in ‘*Thompson’s History 
of Long Island.” 

This is the only circumstance adduced by Mr. 
Onderdonk that appears to me to require a serious 
answer, The historical fact involved, is of no great 
general importance, and is of none whatever as 
connected with the particular inquiry before us. 
Judge Jones was mistaken on a very material fact, 
so far as the main history of events was con- 
cerned, in common with Judge Marshall. He is 
in respectable company, and | question if ‘“* Mar- 
shall’s Life of Washington” will lose its high char- 
acter on account of the mistake into which its 
author fell. 
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Mr. Onderdonk tells us that, in quoting Judge 
Jones, he italicizes the mistakes of the writer. I 
will follow hin seriatim. After pointing out the 
errors connected with what was certainly a mis- 
take in supposing that General Woodhul! wished 
to join Washington, he italicizes the word “ quar- 
ters,” though I do not see that he makes any 
comments on its use. If Judge Jones miscalled a 
halt “ quarters,” it is not a very grave offence in 
an unprinted work. 

The next objection that Mr. Onderdonk raises, 
is to the statement of Judge Jones, that the dra- 
goons were sent to escort certain prisoners from 
Jamaica to Brooklyn, “the evening after the 
battle.’ Mr. Onderdonk thinks there were no 
prisoners, and says, correctly enough, that the 
dragoons did not arrive until the evening of the 
day after the battle. 

As respects the first objection, there might 
have been prisoners of whom Mr. Onderdonk 
knows nothing. Then a party might have been 
sent under a misapprehension of the fact where 
the prisoners actually made were. Such things 
as useless marches and countermarches are of 
constant occurrence in war. What should we 
think of the historian who denied that General 
Taylor countermarched from near Victoria all the 
way to Monterey, in order to aid in repelling an 
attack on Saltillo, on the ground that Saltillo 
was not attacked! 

Judge Jones evidently was aware of the charges 
against the English, in connection with the death 
of Gen. Woodhull; and it seems to me that he 
has given his statement expressly in reference 
to these charges. Now the historian and the 
officer commanding these dragoons, were pretty 
nearly connected. They saw each other con- 
stantly, and, under the circumstances, I take it 
for granted that Judge Jones got many of his facts 
from Oliver De Lancey, himself, and this among 
others. It was of no moment, in any sense, ex- 
cept to the truth, whether the dragoons were 
sent to escort prisoners, or to seize Gen, Wood- 
hull; and why should Judge Jones state the fact 
unless he had authority for it? Mr. Onderdonk 
gives no authority for Ais assertion that the dra- 
goons went out to take Gen. Woodhull. 

As for the “evening after the battle,” adimit- 
ting it to be a mistake, it is merely a mistake of a 
day in date, and a matter of very little moment. 
I confess, however, that I understand the writer 
to mean the evening of the next day. The omis- 
sion of the words “ of the day” being just such an 
error as an unprinted work would be apt to 
contain. 

An uncorrected work should always be received 
with large allowances. Very few unpractised 
writers avoid such errors—errors of mere over- 
sight. The expression was colloquial, and as 
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many persons would probably understand it in 
one sense as the other. 

The use of the words “ generously granted,” in 
reference to the “quarter” given to the party 
with General Woodhull, convinces me that Judge 
Jones wrote with the charges distinctly in his 
mind, Mr. Onderdonk italicizes the words, and 
answers them by showing how the 71st (High- 
landers) had bayoneted the Aimericans the pre- 
vious day, on the field! Men in the heat of 
battle do many things they would not dream of 
doing in their cooler moments. After showing 
how these Highlanders slaughtered the Awmeri- 
cans, Mr. Onderdonk, not very logically—to say 
nothing of any other quality—adds, that the facts 
“show that the British army regarded the Amer- 
icans with much the same feeling as Mr. Cooper 
does the anti-renters.” I quote the passage to 
give its writer the full benefit of his mode of illus- 
trating. 


“The manuscript speaks of Woodhull’s having 
one wound on the arm,” says Mr. Onderdonk, 
“ There are persons now living, who have heard 
an eyewitness, and who watched at his bedside 
that night, say his arm was hacked as a butcher 
would hack a shin of beef. There were seven 
gashes on the arin, but there may have been one 
deeper than the rest.” 


Here, I think, Mr. Onderdonk meets his own 
objection. Judge Jones obviously means to say 
that the “ particularly one (wound) on the arm” 
was the serious wound. We are told, elsewhere, 
that one cut was on the elbow, a hurt that pro- 
duced the mortification which terminated in 
death; aud the allusion is so very apparent to 
this fact, that it strikes me the italics might have 
been spared in this instance, without at all weak- 
ening the criticism. To have made his own 
statement perfectly fair, moreover, Mr. Onder- 
donk ought to have added that Judge Jones says 
General Woodhull “received several strokes from 
their broadswords, particularly one on the arm. 


“The manuscript says,” continues Mr. Onder- 
donk, “* Woodhull was carried on board a man- 
of-war. There, considering his high rank, he 
ought to have been carried, but was not. Robert 
Esquire was, with seventy or eighty officers (?), 
put on board a vessel used for conveying live- 
stock from England, and while there Woodhull 
was also brought on board. Troup’s affidavit 
shows what hospitality Woodhull received.” 


As respects the preference between a man-of- 
war and a transport for a wounded man, and as 
a rule, I think Mr, Onderdonk is evidently in 
an error. Certainly, if going off to a fleet con- 
taining empty transports and cruisers, a wounded 
man and among strangers, I should choose the 





transport in preference to the cruiser, A cruiser 
has all her rooms occupied. ‘The captain alone 
has more room than he absolutely wants, and 
entering Ais cabin is like intruding into a private 
dwelling. On the other hand, empty transports 
usually are comfortable, and can be treated more 
like inns. It is a delicate thing to intrude into a 
vessel of war, and often leads to the most un- 
pleasant collisions, I think any prudent com- 
manding officer, who had empty transports at his 
disposal, would, as an indulgence to his prisoners, 
send them on board such vessels, instead of taking 
them into his cruisers. 

Judge Jones was mistaken in calling the vessel 
a “man-of-war.” This may have arisen from 
having been told that the prisoners had been sent 
aboard the “fleet.” Very few landsmen under- 
stand the term “man-of-war,” as it is used by 
seainen., Half the papers at the South speak daily 
of this “* United States steamer,” and that “ United 
States ship,” meaning “ transports,” or “ store- 
ships,” or, at most “government vessels.” Judge 


| Jones nay have been misinfurmed as to the char- 


acter of the vessel in which the prisoners were 
kept, or he may have deceived himself in his 
terms. I think it is pretty evident that Mr, On- 
derdonk is under the popular notion that a “ man 
of-war” is a ship of the line. This is a mistake; 
the smallest cruiser in that fleet having been just 
as much a “man-of-war” as the largest. A brig, 
or a schooner, is a “ man-of-war,” as well as a 
three-decker. A transport for beeves, is usually 
a large vessel, and if thoroughly cleaned, and free 
from smell, would make a good hospital-ship, on 
account of the size. Mr. Onderdonk thinks Gen- 
eral Woodhull’s rank entitled him to especial 
attention. I think so too; though I should not 
have selected a man-of-war to receive him, did a 
comfortable transport offer. Humanity is always 
policy. Notwithstanding Mr. Onderdonk’s no- 
tions of British cruelty, it has been said, “ Had 
Sir Guy Carleton commanded, he would have 
conquered America by his kindness,” Still, we 
are not to forget that the English recognized no 
rank in General Woodhull. In this they were 
perfectly consistent, and perhaps wise. He had 
no legal authority, according to their notions, and 
they had as much right to these notions as we 
had to ours. It was a struggle that was to get 
its character from the result. As respects this 
cattle-ship, I will add, that the English fleet was 
near or quite three months in making its passage; 
and that there was consequently time to get rid 
of the oxen, and to air the ship. Such a vessel 
cleaned, is like any other vessel, 

Mr. Onderdonk’s last stricture is on Judge 
Jones’ statement that General Woodhull refused 
to have his arm amputated. Did Judge Jones 
and Mr, Onderdonk refer to the same moment of 


- 
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time, or to the same incident, the objection 
would have more weight. Judge Jones clearly 
refers to what passed on board ship, with the 
intention of showing that General Woodhull was 
not neglected, as well as of showing why he died, 
where, as he says, “the surgeon advised amputa- 
tion; to this he would not assent. The wound 
mortified, and he died in a few days.” Now all 
this is perfectly reconcilable with the fact, that 
after the prisoner was sent on shore he changed 
his mind, but itis perfectly natural. The reluc- 
tance of men to lose their limbs is well known, 
and what is here stated often happens. I have 
quite as mach difficulty in believing that the Eng- 


lish surgeous neglected their duty, in a case of 


this sort, as in believing that any officer behaved 
to General Woodhull as has been stated. Judge 
Jones means that General Woodhull died in con- 
sequence of refusing to submit to an amputation 
when first offered. This is true, if the offer were 
ever made, It is nowhere proved that such an 
offer was not made. 

As for Colonel Troup’s statement of the treat- 
ment offered to the prisoner, so far as it appears 
in the affidavit he published, I have already shown 
its value. Ile says that the general would have 


beeu obliged to lie on the naked deck, had he not 
been supplied with a mattress by a lieutenant! 
In the English service, a transport almost uni- 
formly has a second-lieutenant as the “agent,” 


He controls every thing. So that this statement, 
taking it the other end foremost, amounts to just 
this: “The ‘officer in command furnished the 
prisoner with a mattress, thereby preventing his 
lying on the naked deck.” How differently a 
thing reads by looking at it on its two sides! As 
for the deck, this may, or may not have been, a 
disadvantage. At anchor, in smooth water, it 
was probably the best place for a man in General 
Woodhull’s situation. Perry died on his cabin- 
floor, and Claxton lay on the sand floor about 
the same time, I believe. Nelson died on a mat- 
tress in the Victory’s cockpit, I think: though 
my memory may deceive me, I believe Lawrence, 
also, died in some such situation. It is an every- 
day occurrence on board ship, whether I am right 
or not in the instances last quoted. 

The charge against Oliver De Lancey is of the 
most improbable nature, and ought to be sus- 
tained by the clearest proof. Instead of that, it 
seems to rest entirely on one of the flimsiest affi- 
davits I ever read. Ev parte, got up for political 
effect, on its face—hearsay at the very best, with 
all the chances of misconception of meaning—and 
then so vague in its terms that the deponent does 
not distinctly say who told him a single thing to 
which he swears! The language usual to such 
documents is evaded, in order to produce the 
statement that is published. The circumstance 
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that Mr. Troup asked General Woodhull how he 
got hurt, is set forth distinctly, though of no mo- 
ment at all, wnless to assist in mystifying ; while 
the all-important fact, that Mr. Troup was told 
the story he repeats by the wounded man, is so 
slurred over as to tell nothing clearly. No man 
has a right to say, from that affidavit, that Mr. 
Troup swears that General Woodhull told him 
any thing. On the contrary, the departure from 
the closeness and distinctness usual to fair-dealing 
affidavits, leaves a fair presumption that he did 
not, The very same number of words as those 
actually used, might have made the matter per- 
fectly clear. “He asked the general the particu- 
lars of his capture, who told him that”—would 
have put this all-important point beyond dispute. 
“ And he told him,” would sound better, or “* was 
told by him.” There was no want of skill in 


| drawing up the affidavit, which is otherwise quite 


artistically done; and when the deponent says 
that he “was informed” that General Woodhall 
perished subsequently for want of care, the neces- 
sity of adding “‘on good authority,” is felt. No 
court in Christendom would accept this aftidavit 
as establishing the fact that General Woodhull 
“told” Colonel Troup the account of his own 
capture. 

Mr. Onderdonk attributes Judge Jones’ mistakes 
to the fact that he was not at Fort Neck when 
the battle of Long Island was fought. Now, this 
reasoning happens to apply very well to the facts 
in which Judge Jones is clearly wrong, while it 
does not apply at all to the parts of his account 
that have any connection with the matter at 
issue. If Judge Jones had been at Fort Neck 
when General Woodhull marched down the Isl- 
and, he might not have made the mistake of sup- 
posing he did not reach Jamaica; but what could 
his absence have to do with the knowledge he 
subsequently obtained of the attempt to escape? 
He was at. home when the affidavit appeared— 
was in the way of hearing all that was said about 
that, and learning the manner in which it was 
met. Oliver De Lancey was his wife’s cousin ; 
they saw each other constantly; and what is 
more, Judge Jones must have been in the constant 
habit of seeing others who were probably of the 
party at Jamaica. In a word, he was so situated 
as unavoidably to hear both sides of the question. 
Now, such a man, sitting down to leave a record 
of facts behind him—not to publish to produce a 
political effect, but to remain in manuscript as 
matter of record for his friends—would be very 
apt to state what he had ascertained on proper 
inquiry. He was often in Jamaica, and possessed 
all the necessary means to ascertain the truth 
touching a fact that had become matter of public 
interest. It is not reasonable to suppose that he 
neglected to use these means. This is a very dif- 
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ferent matter from taking up a false impresssion 
as to General Woodhiull’s having got 2 few miles 
further, or a few miles less on his march. 

Now, look at the probabilities. Mr. Woodhull 
was a political man, as well as a soldier. By 
English law he was a rebel—liable to be hanged. 
He was the first man of that character who had 
been taken with arms in his hands; or taken at 
all, I believe. The result must have troubled 
him. Then he is described as a bold, resolute 
man. It was night, and there was a thunder- 
storm. Judge Jones says that he attemptéd to 
escape. Mr. Onderdonk himself tells us that “ the 
general came out of the house, took his horse from 
under the shed, and laid his hands on the reins,” 
when the dragoons came up. William Warne 
says, a dragoon told him he took General Wood- 
hull in a barn, in the dark ; and refusing to an- 
swer, the general received his hurts, ete. 

All this looks very much as if General Wood- 
hull was endeavoring to profit by the darkness 
and the storin, and to get off. Mr. Onderdonk’s 
particularity about his just getting the reins of 
his horse, is significant. He has doubtless heard 
this somewhere, and it sounds very much as if 
the general was about to mount, to be off. It is 
nowhere stated that he knew the dragoons were 
coming; and would he be likely to start in the 
height of the “ lightning’s red glare,” unless with 
a design to escape? 


It is admitted all round, that much ambiguity 
and doubt exist as to the case of General Wood- 


hull. Mr. Onderdonk himself allows this, by the 
conflicting accounts he gives. Now this business 
of escaping is an affair that obtains its character 
from the result, as much as any thing else in the 
world. When ainan of dignified station is caught 
in an attempt to escape, no matter how elevated 
the motive, he suffers in public estimation, in a 
certain way. Any allusion to the event must be 
painful to such a man. This fact may have pro- 
duced much of the confusion that exists in the 
accounts. When I ascertained that General 
Woodhull was said to have been wounded in at- 
tempting to escape, it at once occurred to me, that 
a reluctance to dwell on the circumstances may 
have induced him to give such a mutilated and 
disjointed account to Colonel Troup as to have 
inisled that witness; and this without any delib- 
crate design to deceive in either party. Such 
may have been the fact; but when the affidavit 
was closely examined, and the significant omission 
was properly noted, I came to the conclusion that 
some other person has been thus misled, which 
other person “told” Colonel Troup. 

From the character of General Woodhull, I do 
not believe he attempted to violate a parole. It 
was not only natural, but might have been his 
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public duty, to try to get away if he could. Still 
a president of a State Congress might not think 
he appeared to advantage in an account of a frus- 
trated attempt to escape, in which he was cut up 
by sentinels. Success is very necessary to make 
such things go down well, and one can easily un- 
derstand that it would not be a subject much 
dilated on by the losing party. Even adinitting 
that General Woodhull did make a statement to 
Colonel Troup, it was probably made under the 
influence of such feelings as to give it very little 
value. If the affidavit is good for any thing, it 
proves of itself he could not have considered him- 
self in danger of dying when he gave it. This is 
also proved by another circumstance: General 
Woodhull sent for his wife, when he supposed 
himself about to die; and this he did not, until he 
was removed to a building on shore, or some days 
after he went on board the transport. 

The death of General Woodhull is a point in 
American history that deserves to be thoroughly 
investigated, and I am not sorry that this dis- 
cussion has occurred. I feel satisfied that it will 
relieve the memory of a gallant soldier from a 
most unjust and severe imputation, that has arisen 
from political prejudices and political intrigues, 
These prejudices and intrigues rest, like a blight, 
on this country, even at the present hour; per- 
verting facts, misleading opinion, and having the 
marked effect of placing unsuitable men in places 
of profit and power. Under this blight we possess 
two public opinions: a whig public opinion, and 
a loco-foco public opinion. Of independent, 
sound, healthful, manly public opinion, there is 
very littlke—almost none; and every effort to ex- 
tricate truth from the tyrants of the land should 
be hailed with pleasure. We get so little of that 
sacred quality, that there is great danger of our 
not knowing it when we see it. As respects the 
main fact as stated by Judge Jones, our reasoning 
ought to be very simple. He has either invented 
it, or he has heard it. I presume no one will 
affirm the first. If heard, then, we are to look at 
his sources of inforination, remembering that the 


| point was publicly discussed at the time, and that 


his attention was drawn to the subject. I think 
there can be little doubt that he has given Oliver 
De Lancey’s explanation. 

I will take this occasion to say that several 
misprints occurred in my last letter, the conse- 
quence of a careless manner of writing. ‘Fort 
Neck” is spelt *“* Fert Neck ;” the “71st” is called 
the “70th” regiment; in one place “* Woodhull” 
is printed for “ Onderdonk,” an oversight of my 
own, quite likely; “all so loudly expressed,” 
should read “loosely expressed,” etc. 

Very respectfully yours, 
J. Fenimore Cooper. 
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X. Letter of Mr. Onderdonk. 


July 5, 1848. 

GENTLEMEN: The letter of Mr. Cooper would 
allow a wide range of remark, but throwing aside 
all minor considerations : 

The question at issue is—Did Oliver De Lancey, 
junior, strike General Woodhull, efter his sur- 
render? 

For the affirmative, we have the declaration of 
Colonel Troup, who heard the story from Wood- 
hull’s own lips, while they were fellow-prisoners. 
Troup says: ‘The General told him he was taken 
by a party of light-horse, under Captain Oliver 
De Lancey; that on being asked by said captain 
if he weed surrender, he replied in the affirma- 
tive—provided he would treat him like a gentle- 
man, which Captain De Lancey assured him he 
would: whereupon the general delivered his 
sword; and that immediately after, the said 
Oliver De Lancey, Jr., struck him; and others of 
his party, imitating his example, did cruelly cut 
and hack him in the manner he then was.” 

This is clear, definite, and positive, and given 
under the solemnity of an oath. 

Troup was a graduate of Columbia College, a 
lawyer by profession; of most respectable stand- 
ing in society, the friend and associate of Jay and 
Hamilton; a very conscientious man, of sterling 
piety, who afterwards was a judge, member of 
our Legislature, and warden of Trinity Church. 
And yet, Mr. Cooper, by implication, assails the 
character of such men as Troup and Morris, in 
order to weaken the force of this deposition. 

For the negative, we have: 

1st. Mr. Cooper’s disbelief that any British offi- 
cer, and especially De Lancey, would do such an 
act; because he was born and educated a gentle- 
man, and was a soldier of established reputation, 
and that the deed involves treachery, cowardice, 
and barbarity. 

To this it may be replied, that Mr. Cooper for- 
gets that the gentler feelings are all stifled in a 
civil war; and that, although De Lancey was a 
regular, yet he had been so long in this country, 


and heard so much of the wrongs his connections | 


had suffered, as to have his feelings wrought up 
to the highest degree of bitterness against the 
rebels. He had himself been forced to quit Bos- 
ton, in 1776. John De Lancey had, in 1775, been 
80 exasperated at General Scott, a member of the 
Provincial Congress, as to shake his fist in his 
face; and again, this John’s goods had been dis- 
trained for refusing to do military duty. Stephen 
De Lancey had been sent to Hartford jail. James 
De Lancey’s house in the Bowery, had been taken 
for a rebel hospital; and the mansion of the elder 
Oliver, at Bloomingdale, was allowed for a like 
purpose. 
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Mr. Cooper aggravates the barbarity of the 
deed, to show its improbability; but let us con- 
sider a little, 

General Woodhull was president of the conven- 
tion that had heaped so many wrongs on the De 
Lancey family, and was the first political officer 
of note that had fallen into the enemy’s hands. 
What, then, more natural, or probable, than that 
De Lancey should exact a humiliating recantation 
from him of saying, ‘God save the king!” and if 
Woodhull, thinking each blow would be the last, 
preferred hacking to recanting, what mattered it 
to Oliver? 

All historians agree on fixing the act on an 
0 An old man, aged 85, now living (and 
who saw Woodhull with his head tied up and his 
arm bandaged), says “the officers did it.” If 
done by an officer, why not De Lancey, rather 
than Baird, for the above reasons? In Wood’s 
“Long Island,” page 53, edition of 1824, he says: 
“Woodhull was suffered by the officers to be so 
cut and mangled, that he died of his wounds a 
few days after his capture.” 

2d. The second point for the negative, is Mr. 
Cooper’s suddenly revived memory of a long-for- 
gotten conversation with a Major De Lancey, in 
which, referring to the charge of De Lancey’s 
wounding Woodhull, he says, “ Oliver always in- 
dignantly denied it.” If so, why did not Judge 
Jones say as much? Now, Mr. Oooper’s memo- . 
ry, to say the least, is a very convenient one. 
It recalls to mind, at the precise time of need, 
just so much as is wanted, without varying over 
halfa dozen words! But does not Mr. Cooper ask 
too much of us? He should bear in mind that he 
gave as authority a conversation wherein it was 
said, “that the father of Oliver De Lancey died 
in command, on Long Island, about the middle of 
the war, and was interred in the family vault in 
Trinity Church ;” an error I exposed by quoting 
the obituary notice of his death at Beverly, Eng- 
| land, in 1785. 

8d. Wher Mr. CO. refers to Wood and Thomp- 
son, historians of Long Island, as giving an ac- 
count disagreeing with Colonel Troup’s deposi- 
tion, he is bound to show that they had it before 
them, and on due examination rejected it. 

4th. But Mr. Cooper’s main reliance is on 
Judge Jones’ MS., which is as ambiguous, when 
Mr. C. mounts the tripod, as ever were the re- 
| sponses of the Delphian oracle. 

In my letter of May 15th, I pointed out several 
misstatements, in order to show that Mr. O. had 
| overrated its value. I will now cite other passa- 
ges. ‘The general, after his surrender,” says the 
MS., “favored by the darkness of the night, at- 
| tempted to make his escape; but being discovered 
| by the sentries, while attempting to get over a 
board fence, he received several strokes from 
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their broadswords, particularly one upon the 
arm.” The meaning evidently is, that Woodhull 
was captured without bodily injury, and put un- 
der guard for the night; but taking advantage of 
the darkness, he attempted to escape, and was 
wounded by the pursuing sentinels. Now (leav- 
ing Troup’s deposition out of the question) this is 
contradicted by all tradition; 2d, by Wood and 
Thompson; and 8d, by the testimony of William 
Warne, a loyalist, who said, while Woodhull was 
yet living, that he was wounded at Carpenter’s, 
when first made prisoner. Now Judge Jones 
wrote his history, as Mr. C. thinks, after the war, 
that is, more than seven years after the event. 
What may he not have forgotten in that time? 
On the other hand, Warne was on the spot, heard 
his story from the light-horse, and told it within 
a fortnight after, when it was reduced to writing. 

All other accounts represent De Lancey as 
present at the wounding of Woodhull; but if he 
was wounded when endeavoring to escape (as the 
MS. says), how could he be present? He must 
have been abed, or at his quarters, and could not 
have come up with the sentinels at the instant 
they cut him. 

Again, the MS. says: “The light-horse were 
sent to Jamaica the evening after the battle, as 
an escort to some prisoners taken in the action.” 
Now the action was near Brooklyn, about ten 
miles west of Jamaica, so that the prisoners, ac- 


cording to the MS., were sent ten miles away 
from the army, out into an exposed village in the 
enemy’s country, where a hostile force might be 
momentarily expected; for Col. Livingston was 
in Suffolk county, marching westward. Majors 
Brush and Smith also had the militia mustered at 


Huntington, ready to march. Gov. Trumbull 
had been requested to send over forces, and the 
British expected Gen. Lee to land at Hurl Gate 
to take them in the rear. Mr. Cooper, however, 
interprets the MS. as saying the light-horse were 
sent to escort prisoners (taken in the action) from 
Jainaica. Still, this does not help the difficulty ; 
for if the prisoners taken in the action. were at 
Jamaica, they must have been escorted there. 
But Troup says (as is reasonable and natural), 
that the prisoners were kept near the main body 
of the enemy. 

That the light-horse were sent expressly to cap- 
ture Woodhull’s party, and prevent his driving 
eff the live-stock, which they so much needed, is 
highly probable in itself, and is confirmed by all 
tradition. Wm. Howard, aged 85, says: “On 
the night before the battle, the light-horse (who 
acted as scouts to the enemy) heard where Wood- 
hull’s party lay, and started in quest of him; but 
on hearing an exaggerated report of his force, 
they returned.” The day after the battle, they 
set out again after Woodhull, and entered Jamaica 
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village at tea-time, inquiring for Woodhull. They 
surrounded the house of Robert Hinchman, a 
noted whig, who ran out of the back-door, but 
was caught and dragged to the front of his house, 
where he was seen by his daughter, on his knees, 
imploring mercy with outstretched hands, and the 
soldiers flourishing their swords over him. Per- 
haps Judge Jones may have engrafted these cir- 
cumstances on the story of Woodhull’s capture. 

The MS. also says, Woodhull was commander- 
in-chief of al/ the militia of Long Island; whereas 
his command was limited to Suffolk and Queens. 

Judging from the extract, I should suppose 
Judge Jones’ knowledge of local arate 
incidents (like Mr. Cooper’s) might do very well 
for fireside conversation, but is hardly accurate 
enough, I apprehend, to place him in company 
with Judge Marshall. 

I will now point ont a mistake or two of Mr. 
Cooper’s: The battle of the 26th should be 27th. 
He also says, * Oliver De Lancey became major in 
1776, and lieutenant-colonel a year or two later ;” 
whereas he was not made major till 1778, nor 
lieutenant-colonel till 1781. 

As many of Mr. Cooper’s objections have been 
met by the restoration of the omitted portions of 
Troup’s affidavit, I will here conclude, hoping 
Mr. Cooper’s avocations will allow him a few 
moments’ leisure to reply to my letter of the 15th 
ultimo, as I am as anxious to arrive at the truth 
as Mr. Cooper possibly can be. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Henry ONDERDONK, Jr 

Jamaica, June 17, 1848. 


XI. Letter of Vindew. 


GENTLEMEN: I perceive that Mr. Onderdonk, 
of Jamaica, has taken part in the controversy be- 
tween Mr. Cooper and Mr. Sabine, in relation to 
the accuracy of that passage in the “ American 
Loyalists” in regard to the death of General 
Woodhull, on Long Island. The simple point in 
dispute is, whether Oliver De Lancey was the 
officer who aided in, and permitted others to join, 
in mutilating the general after the surrender of 
his sword, 

Mr. Sabine has adopted the fact from Colonel 
Troup’s affidavit, published in Mr. Onderdonk’s 
book, and, without explanation, that testimony 
would seem to be sufficient for any historian. 
But in the same book there are three other state- 
ments, more or less conflicting with the affidavit. 
The first only agreeing with it in the fact, that 
the mutilation of General W. took place after the 
surrender of his sword, and differing from it in 
important particulars. 

The second declares that the general was 
wounded because he would not surrender his 
sword. 
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And the third affirms, that being found in a 
barn, “and before he would answer when spoke 
to,” he was cut in the head and arms. 

The two last essentially disprove the authority 
relied upon by Mr. Sabine, and afford strong 
ground to suppose that the terms of the affidavit 
were equivocal, as explained by Mr. Cooper. 
Suppressio veri, is ranked in law as a grave 
offence; but we have too frequent evidence now- 
a-days that in party matters the crime is disre- 
garded ; and that the same loose political morality 
»revailed in that day, we have no reason to doubt. 

ut this authority, thus shaken, so far as Captain 
De Lancey is concerned, is contradicted by two 
historians of Long Island, whose opportunities of 
investigation were perhaps better than those of 
Mr. Onderdonk,. The Hon. Silas Wood, an able 
writer, who compiled his book many years nearer 
the time of the event, gives a different account. 
In this refutation he is joined by Mr. Thompson, 
another elaborate chronicler, in a subsequent his- 
tory; and last of all, it is confuted by the friends 
of Mr. De Lancey, and by the manuscript history 
of Judge Jones, written but two years after the 
event occurred, 

But, says Mr. Onderdonk, of the last denial: 


“Mr, Cooper, has compelled me, Messrs. Edi- 
tors, to the ungracious task of showing this MS. 


of Judge Jones to be utterly worthless as an his- 


torical document. Nor need we wonder at the 
judge’s misstatements in this matter, as his his- 
tory was written some years after the event, and 
he had all his information by hearsay, being him- 
self absent at the time from the Island, for he was 
sent a prisoner to Norwich jail, as early as Au- 
gust 12, 1776, by a written order of General 
Washington, and did not return frora Connecticut 
till December 9th, of that year.” 


If Mr. Onderdonk’s arguments were as irresisti- 
ble to others as they seem to himself, no more 
need be said of Judge Jones’ history; but how 
far he has shown it to be unworthy of credit, it 
would be well to examine. 

Firstly: He charges him to have erred in as- 
serting that Woodhull was sent to join the Amer- 
ican army in Brooklyn. 

If that error be sufficient cause to blast the 
reputation of the history, that of Marshall, the 
most correct of any extant, falls within the like 
category; as he supposed that Woodhull’s com- 
mand was to act in concert with, and form part 
of, the army of Washington at Brooklyn. 

Secondly: He is charged with having erred, in 
declaring that the battle was fought before Wood- 
hull reached Jamaica. If he meant on his retreat, 
then Mr. Onderdonk has proven that the asser- 
tion was entirely correct: but if the advance 
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march was intended, a chronological error exists 
of a single day. 

Thirdly: It is contradicted in the statement 
that the party of light-horse which captured the 
general, was ‘‘sent to Jamaica the evening after 
the battle, as an escort to some prisoners taken in 
the action.” 

To sustain this contradiction, Mr. Onderdonk 
asserts that they did not arrive at Jamaica until 
the next day; and farther, that they were specially 
dispatched for the purpose of capturing Wood- 
hull, and not to escort prisoners, who, instead of 
being ordered to Jamaica, were sent to Flatbush. 

The discrepancy here is in mistaking the place 
to which the prisoners were ordered. This is a 
misnomer of the place, and a very trivial error at 
the worst. Had no place been mentioned, the 
passage in Judge Jones’ history would have read: 
‘““A party of light-horse was sent the evening 
after the battle, as an escort to some prisoners 
taken in the action. Receiving information where 
Woodhull was, they surrounded the house, and 
made him and his party all prisoners.” Accord- 
ing, very nearly, with all the facts contended for 
by Mr. O. 

Fourthly: The assertion of Judge Jones, that 
they asked for quarter, and that it was gener- 
ously granted, is intimated, but nowhere denied. 
The affidavit itself admits as much; but alleges 
that the pledge of the officer who granted it was 
brutally violated. Mr. Onderdonk does not at- 
tempt absolutely to deny it; but seems to con- 
sider it enough to prove that quarter was denied 
by the officers of the 71st regiment at the battle 
of Brooklyn the day before, in order to impair 
the credibility of Judge Jones’ assertion. 

Again: Judge Jones says that Woodhull was 
taken “on board a man-of-war, and treated with 
hospitality.” 

Mr. Onderdonk says the vessel was not a man- 
of-war; and the affidavit affirms that she was a 
transport. He does not deny that the prisoner 
was treated with hospitality, but refers to the 
affidavit to prove the kind of hospitality he re- 
ceived. That document declares that he would 
have been compelled to lie on the floor if he had 
not been furnished with a mattress ; with respect 
to other matters, it is silent. ‘This mattress 
was furnished by a lieutenant,” farther says the 
affidavit. Such an officer being on board, and 
administering to the comfort of the prisoner, 
would seem to justify Judge Jones’ assertion that 
she was a vessel of war. Mr. Onderdonk denies 
that General Woodhull refused to have his arm 
amputated on board the vessel. The assertion is: 
“The surgeon advised amputation; to this he 
would not assent. The wound mortified, and he 
died in a few days.” To disprove this, a letter 
from Mr. Hobart is produced written more than 
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a month after Woodhull was on board the vessel, 
which states: “The wound mortified; the arm 
was taken off, but the mortification still con- 
tinued, and a few days put an end to that useful 
life.” The death of General Woodhull took place 
in the chureh at New Utrecht, and his corpse 
was taken to his residence, and buried on the 23d 
September. Nothing is contained in this to 
shake the declaration of Judge Jones; but it is 
proved that a fortnight afterwards, and when 
gangrene had commenced, the limb was ampu- 
tated; and the patient died in a few days after 
the operation. 

But in his attempt to decry the testimony in 
this respect, Mr. Onderdonk has proved too much, 
and has shattered the reputation of the evidence 
which is his sole reliance. The affidavit states: 
“That General Woodhull was afterwards carried 


to the hospital in the church of New Utrecht, | poor maso; the larger, sua 
’ , u . . 


where he perished, as the deponent was on good 
authority informed, through want of care and 
necessaries.”” Now the letter of Mr. Hobart says: 
“He was attended in his dying moments by his 
lady, who was permitted to remove the corpse to 
his seat, where he was interred about the 23d ul- 
timo. [September.] These particulars I have 
from Captain Strong, of Islip, before whose door 
the procession passed on its way to St. George’s.” 
The presence of his wife is sufficient evidence that 
he died not from want of care or attention. 

Again, a reason is given why faith should not 
be put in the history of Judge Jones, that being 
absent at the time of the affair, and continuing 
absent more than three months after it had hap- 
pened, he had his facts from hearsay! This is 
badly urged to sustain a document like the affi- 
davit, which is nothing else but hearsay ; in fact, 
the whole history of the transaction rests upon 
a tradition. 

That the patriotic general was.somewhere, and 
by somebody, most barbarously mutilated, is most 
certain; but that Oliver De Lancey was not the 
officer by whom, or by whose assent or conniv- 
ance, it was done, is, I think, incontestibly proven 
by the evidence Mr. Cooper has adduced. 

VinvEx. 

Brooxtrn, May 23, 1848. 


THE OPATA LANGUAGE. 


In the last number of the Magazine was given 
a vocabulary of the language of one.of the tribes 
of Sonora, to which another is now added, taken 
from a chapter on the natural history of that 
country, in a work written anonymously, a cen- 
tury since, by a Jesuit Father. Mr. Buckingham 
Sinith, in whose possession the manuscript is, be- 
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lieves this to be the classification of these tongues, 
according to the information he has found in the 
writings of the early Spanish missionaries : 


Family.—Dohme. 
Language.—Pima. 
Dialects.—Opata, Heve, Nevome, Papagos, &c. 


VOCABULARY OF THE OPATA, 


Acorn, cusit. 

Ant, the red, arit ; the black, mocho, 

Badger, batepi, churei. 

Bear, mava, pisim. 

Beetle, teura. 

Cardinal, churu. 

Centipede, masiguat ; another spider, guitoc. 

Cony, tabu. 

Coyote, guo. 

Crabapple-tree, yori ; a word from the Hiaqui, meaning 
people or Spaniard. 


Dove, cui ; turtle, ococoi. 

Eagle, pichuchu, pague ; the double-headed, of Indian 
tradition, seipipiraigue. 

Fox, cao. Goat, the wild, cubida, 

Grape, hurague, 

Hare, paro. 

Hawk, taguara ; the lesser, doguetaguara, 

Humming-bird, semu. 

Lechuguilla, cw. 

Lion, naidoguat, 

Lizard, sacara. 

Locust, hupithui. 

Mezcal, vitro. 

Mezquite, guiot ; the gum, guiochucat ; the pod, pechit ; 
the spume, guiaposore, 


| Millet, sagui. 


Mocking-bird, tzepa. 
Mulberry-tree, badiro. 
Ounce, guaicuri. 

Owl, muhu, teramu nacamud, 
Palmilla, sot. 


Mountain, cagui, 


| Pecari, mutza. 


Pigeon, cui. 

Pine leat, ocasaguat. 

Pitahaya, the fruit, ychibo, saquaro. 

Poison-tree, whence flows the sap used to anoint ar- 
rows, mayo. 

Prickly pear, nabu. 

Quail, coitzi ; others, chacach, cucu, cocea, 

Rattlesnake, co ; another, sadaco. 

Reed-grass, baguigo ; reed, tamite. 

Root, naguat. 

Sage, salvia, hoguisegua. 

Scorpion, tomovego. 

Sheep, the wild, deteso. 

Skunk, doriguino. 

Snake, black, coro; coral and black, macap; whip, 
setagui; painted, vabome ; dark, ovisimo. 

Squash, camat ; long-necked, baborat, sosoc. 

Squirrel, hori, jusas, hupa, vacahupa. 

Tarantula, gudtoc, 

Thorn, guetzat. 

Tiger, tuted. 

Turkey, chigui. 

Viper, teveco, Wafer, va, (vac?) 

Watermelon, hisicamat, i.e., Spanish squash, 

Wild-cat, poro. Wild-fig, sasata. 

Wolf, teona, 
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A RELATION OF THE DISCOVERY OF THE 
SOUTH SEA, MADE BY THE RIVERS OF 
NEW FRANCE. 

Sent FRoM Quepeo By Fatrer Daston, SuPERIOR- 


GENERAL OF THE MISSIONS OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS, 
Aveusr 1, 1674. 


Two years ago, our governor, the Count de 
Frontenac, and M. Talon, then our intendant, 
deemed it important to apply themselves to the 
discovery of the Sonth Sea, after that made of the 
North Sea. The chief object of which was to 
know in what sea emptied the great river of 
which the Indians tell so many stories, and which 
is five hundred leagues from here beyond the 
Ottawas. For this design they could not select 
a person better qualified than the Sieur Jolliet, 
who had already made several excursions into 
those parts; and, in fact, he has fulfilled that 
commission with all the generosity, address, and 
discretion, that can be desired. 

Having arrived at the Ottawas, M. Jolliet 
joined Father Marquette, who was waiting for 
that, and who had long premeditated the enter- 
prise, they often having concerted it together, 

They set out with five other Frenchmen in the 
early part of June, 1673, to enter countries where 
no European had ever set foot. Having set out 
from Green Bay, at 48° 40’ N., they sailed on a 


very gentle and agreeable river for near sixty 


leagues west-southwest. There they found the 
portage that they sought; this portage of half a 
league, was to enable them to pass from that 
river to another, coming from the northwest, on 
which having embarked and sailed forty leagues, to 
the southwest, they at last found themselves on 
the 10th of June at 424°, and happily entered that 
famous river which the Indians call Mississipi, 
as if tosay Great River, because in fact it is the 
most considerable of allin that country. It comes 
from a great distance to the north, according to 
the account of the Indians. It is beautiful, and 
generally a fourth of a league wide. Its width is 
still greater at points where it is intersected by 
islands, which are nevertheless quite rare. It has 
ten fathoms water, and runs on very gently till it 


receives the waters of another great river coming | 


from the west-northwest, about 88° N. Then 
swollen with these two waters, it becomes very 
rapid, and has a current so impetuous, that in 
coming up you cannot make over four or five 
leagues a day, paddling from morning to night. 
It is wooded on both sides to the sea, 
trees seen there are a kind of cottonwood, of ex- 
traordinary size and height. The Indians use 


them to make canoes all in one piece, fifty feet | 
long, by three wide, in which thirty men with 


their equipage can embark. They work them 
to a greater thinness than we do ours; and 
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they have so many, that you see as many as a 
hundred and eighty in a single town. 

Among the nations who inhabit this country, 
some are placed near the great river, others more 
inland. Our travellers counted more than forty 
towns, most of which were composed of from 
sixty to eighty cabins. There were even found 
towns of three hundred cabins—such as that of 
the Illinois, which comprises more than 8000 
souls, All the Indians of these countries seem of 
a good disposition; they are affable and obliging. 

Our Frenchmen experienced the effects of this 
civility in the first town that they entered; for 
there they were presented with a smoking staff, 
three feet long, adorned and surrounded with 
feathers of ditferent sorts, The offering of the 
pipe is of great significance among these people, 
because the calumet is a kind of passport and 
safeguard to go in assurance everywhere without 
their daring to insult in any way those who bear 
this kind of caduceus. You have but to show it 
and your life is secured even in the heat of com- 
bat. As there is a staff of peace, so there is one 
of war, which differ only in the color of the feath- 
ers with which they are trimmed; red being the 
sign of war, and the other colors a sign of peace. 

There would be many things to say of this 
staff, as well as of the manners and customs of 
these nations. While awaiting the full account, 
we shall only say that the women there are very 
reserved. ‘They, with the old men, have the care 
of tilling the ground, and when sowing is over, 
the men go all together to hunt wild cattle, on 
which they live. They make clothes of their 
skins, which they dress with a kind of earth, that 
serves also as a dye. 

The soil is so fertile, that they have three crops 
of corn a year. It produces spontaneously fruits 
unknown to us, and which are excellent: grapes, 
plums, apples, mulberries, chestnuts, pomegran- 
ates, and many others, are gathered everywhere, 
and almost at all times; for winter is known here 
almost entirely by the heavy rain that falls in 
that season, 

Prairies and forests equally divide the country, 
which furnishes splendid pasturage to a great 
many animals of different kinds. The wild cattle 
do not take flight at the approach of man. Father 
Marquette counted four hundred in a single band. 
Stags, does, and deers, are found almost at every 
step. Turkeys strut on almost every side. Par- 
rots fly in flocks of ten or twelve. Quail start up 
in the prairie at every moment. 

Aid this beautiful country our travellers passed, 
advancing on the great river to 33° N., and going 
almost always south. From time to time they 
met Indians, by whom they were well received, 
by the favor of their caduceus or smoking staff 
(baton de petunoir). Towards the end of their 
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voyage they learned from them that they were 
only three days distant, then only two; that they 
should take the left, and that they had only fifty 
leagues to reach the sea. 

Then it was that Father Marquette and Sieur 
Jolliet deliberated what they should do. Was it 
expedient to go on? Was there no fear, if they 
proceeded, of falling into the hands of the Span- 
iards of Florida, and thus exposing their French 
companions to the evident danger of losing their 
lives? If, on the other hand, they were arrested 
and held as prisoners, they would lose the fruit 
of their labors, and be unable even to communi- 
cate the knowlege of their captivity to the gov- 
ernment at Quebec. 

These reasons induced them to retrace their 
steps, after informing themselves well of all that 
can be desired in such a juncture. - Yet they did 
not follow absolutely the same route, and at the 
end of November reached Green Bay; but by a 
different path than the first, and with no other 
guide than their compass. 

We cannot give this year all the details that we 
would desire on so important a discovery, because 
Sieur Jolliet, who was bringing back the Relation, 
with a very exact map of these new countries, 
lost it by being wrecked above Sault St. Louis, 
near Montreal; for after passing more than forty 
no less dangerous rapids, he was scarcely able, in 
the last, to save his life, which he disputed with 
the waters over four hours. Yet here is what 
we could glean from what he related tous. Next 
year we shall give a full relation. Father Mar- 
quette having kept a copy of that which has been 
lost, we shall see in it many things capable of 
satisfying the curious and the geographers in the 
difficulties they may have as to the position of 
these quarters of North America. 

While awaiting the journal of this traveller, we 
may make the following remarks on the utility of 
this discovery : 

The first is, that it opens to us a great road for 
the publication of the Faith, and gives us access 
to very numerous nations, very docile and well 
inclined to receive it. They have, in fact, testi- 
fied a great desire to receive the Father as soon 
as possible; and have, in advance, received with 
respect the first words of life tliat he has an- 
nounced to them. The various languages of 
these nations do not alarm our missionaries ; some 
of them already understand and speak passably 
the language of the Illinois, who are the first you 
meet along the river, and it is among them that 
Father Marquette has begun to establish the king- 
dom of Jesus Christ. 

The second remark regards the term of their 
voyage, or utherwise the mouth of the river which 
they have discovered. Father Marquette and 
Sieur Jolliet do not doubt bat that it is on the 
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Gulf of Mexico, which washes the coasts of Flor- 
ida. It cannot be the sea of Virginia (Chesa- 
peake Bay), which is on the east, and at 34° at 
most; while they travelled to 83°, and yet did 
not get within fifty leagues of the sea. Nor can 
it be the Red Sea (Gulf of California), which is on 
the west, because their course almost always 
south kept them away from it. It must, then, be 
in Florida, which is between the two, and the 
Mississipi, on which our Frenchmen sailed, is 
very probably that river marked and called by 
geographers the Espiritu Santo. 

The third remark is, that if the term of this 
discovery had been the Gulf of California, it would 
at the same time have opened the way to the Sea 
of Japan and China, which would have been very 
advantageous. Yet we must not despair of at- 
taining it by means of the Mississipi. In fact, as 
you find on ascending the Mississipi another river 
emptying in it at 38°, as we have said, perhaps 
we shall arrive, by that river, to some lake that 
discharges its waters to the west. We have the 
better ground for this hope, as all these countries 
are full of lakes, and intersected by rivers which 
give them wonderful communication with each 
other, as we nay judge by what we see..... 

The fourth remark concerns a very important 
advantage, and which some will perhaps find it 
hard to credit; it is that we can quite easily go 
to Florida in boats and by a very good navigation. 
There would be but one canal to make, by cut- 
ting only one half a league of prairie to pass from 
the Lake of the Illinois (Michigan) into St. Louis 
river (Des Plaines). The route to be taken is this: 
the bark should be built on Lake Erie, which is 
near Lake Ontario; it would pass easily from 
Lake Erie to Lake Huron, from which it would 
enter the Lake of the Illinois. At the extremity 
of this lake would be the cut or canal of which I 
have spoken, to have a passage to St. Louis river, 
which empties into the Mississipi. The bark 
having thus entered this river, would sail easily 
to the Gulf of Mexico, Fort Catarokoui, which 
the Count de Frontenac has erected on Lake On- 
tario, would greatly favor this enterprise, because 
it would facilitate the communication from Que- 
bec to Lake Erie, from which this fort is not very 
far distant; and but for a waterfall which sepa- 
rates Lake Erie from Lake Ontario, a bark built at 
Catarokoui could go to Florida by the routes of 
which I have spoken. 

The fifth remark regards the great advantages 
there would be in founding new colonies in such 
beautiful countries, and such fertile soil. Hear 
what Sieur Jolliet says: ‘* When they first spoke 
to us of these lands without trees, I figured to 
myself a burned up country, where the soil was 
so wretched that it would produce nothing. But 
we have seen the reverse, and no better can be 
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found either for wheat, or the vines, or any fruit 
whatever. The river to which we have given 
the name of St. Louis, and which has its source 
not far from the extremity of the Lake of the IIli- 
nois, seemed to me to offer on its banks very fine 
lands, well suited to receive settlements. The 
place, by which after leaving the river you enter 
the lake, is a very convenient bay to hold vessels 
and protect them from the wind. The river is 
large and deep, full of barbels and sturgeon; game 
is found in abundance on its banks; the wild 
cattle, cows, stags, turkeys, appear there much 
more than elsewhere. During the space of eighty 
leagues [ was not a quarter of an hour without 
seeing some, There are prairies there, six, ten, 
and twenty leagues long, and three wide, sur- 
rounded by forests of equal extent, beyond which 
the prairies begin again, so that there is as much 
of one as of the other. Sometimes you find very 
low grass, sometimes you see it five or six feet 
high; hemp, which grows up spontaneously there, 
runs up eight feet. 

A settler would not spend ten years in cutting 
down wood and burning it; the very day of his 
arriyal he could put plough to earth, and if he 
had not Frencli cattle, he might use those of the 
country, or those animals used by the western 
Indians, on which they ride as we do on horses. 
After sowing all kinds of grain, the new settlers 
could then turn their attention to planting the 
vine, and grafting fruit trees, dressing buffalo 
skins of which they would make shoes; and of 
their wool they would make stuff, much finer 
than those brought to us from France. Thus 
they would find wherewith to feed and clothe 
themselves; nothing would be wanting but salt, 
but it would not be difficult with a little foresight 
to obviate this inconvenience.” 


Societies and their Proceedings. 


Boston Numismatic Sooty.—Boston, June 
7, 1861.—The monthly meeting of this Society 
was held on the above date, the Vice-president 
occupying the chair. 

After the reading of the Secretary’s report, Mr. 
Pratt presented to the Society a copy of Snow- 
den’s work on the “ Medals of Washington,” for 
which the usual vote of thanks was passed. 

Mr. Fisher exhibited a small bronze medal of 
the French Revolution, of Feb., 1848; which is 
peculiarly interesting, as it was taken from the 
body of a French soldier, who was killed at Rome 
the next year, 1849. Mr. Colburn exhibited a 
beautiful set of Lord Baltimore’s silver money, 
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and.a curious silver medal, struck in 1588, to 
commemorate the destruction of the Spanish ar- 
mada, Mr. Davenport exhibited a specimen of 
Chinese paper inoney. 

The meeting spent an hour in animated and 
useful discussion of subjects of numismatic inter- 
est, and adjourned at 5} p. M. 


New Eneranp Historio-Genearoeicat So- 
oty.—July 3, 1861.—The regular monthly meet- 
ing was held Wednesday afternoon, at the rooms 
of the Society, No. 13 Bromfield-street, President 
Lewis, in the chair. 

The Librarian, Mr. John H. Sheppard, reported 
that since the previous meeting there had been 
donated to the Society four bound volumes, one 
hundred and thirty-three pamphlets, eleven news- 
papers, five lithographs, and two pictures. 

The Corresponding Secretary, Mr. John Ward 
Dean, reported that he had received letters ac- 
cepting membership, to which they had been 
elected, from the following gentlemen, viz.: As 
Resident, Rev. Samuel J. Spaulding, of Newbury- 
port, Mass.; as Honorary, Sir Frederick Madden, 
F. R.S., &., of London, Eng.; as Corresponding, 
John Meigs, Esq., of Nashville, Tenn., William 
Ewing Du Bois, Esq., of Philadelphia, Pa., and 
Henry Onderdonk, Jr., Esq., of Jamaica, L. I. 

George Kent, Esq., read a most interesting pa- 
per on Fruits and Flowers, showing the connec- 
tion between them and the social and moral 
culture of the mind and arts. The thanks of the 
Society were passed for the paper, and a copy re- 
quested for the archives. 


NEW YORK. 


New York Historica, Socrery.—New York, 
June 18, 1861.—An adjourned meeting was held 
this day according to custom, the Hon. Luther 
Bradish, President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and 
approved, and several contributions reported; 
among others, some muster-rolls of the Revolu- 
tion. 

Henry B. Dawson, Esq., of Morrisania, read a 
very animated and interesting paper on the Bat- 
tle of Harlem Plains. This account showed long 
and careful documentary research, and a careful 
study of the topography of the portion of New 
York Island on which the engagement took place. 

The engagement was of far more importance 
than has been generally supposed, and Mr. Daw- 
son deserves credit for giving the battle of Har- 
lem Plains, and the gallant men engaged in it, 
their proper place in our annals. 

On the 16th Sept., 1776, the advanced guard 
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of the American line was driven in by the ad- 
vance of a superior English force. Col. Knowl- 
ton reporting this to General Washington, asked 
to be supported, relying upon the alacrity of his 
men to drive them back. General Washington 
accordingly planned an engagement, making an 
attack in front as a feint to draw the enemy down, 
while Major Leitch, of Virginia, climbing the high 
rocks on the Hudson river side was to attack 
them in the rear and Col. Knowlton’s Connecti- 
cut regiment advancing up Martje Davit’s Fly, 
was to do the same on their right. The soldiers 
did their work gallantly, and the enemy were 
driven back from their successive positions, and 
were not able to make a decided stand until the 
English reserve was brought up. The Americans 
then withdrew, and the enemy were too severely 
handled to think of molesting them on their re- 
turn to the main body. 

This action, in which the English admitted 14 
killed and 78 wounded, and the Americans lost 
Colonel Knowlton, on the field, with sixteen 
men, and Major Leitch and others wounded, re- 
stored the confidence of the American army, and 
wiped away from the shield of Connecticut the 
stain cast upon it by the cowardice of her sons 
the day before. 

Gen. Wetmore moved the vote of thanks, ex- 
pressing his satisfaction at a paper so properly 
within the sphere of the Society’s investigations. 
He had himself spent some time in ascertaining 
the localities, especially the grave of Knowlton, 
and agreed with Mr. Dawson, as to the spot. 
Few New Yorkers even, were aware of the stir- 
ring events enacted on the island; and such pa- 
pers as draw attention to them, deserve all praise. 

Dr. Gardner, of the committee appointed at the 
last meeting, reported Resolutions on the late Sen- 
ator Douglas, which were passed. 

Adjourned. 

April 25, 1861.—A special meeting of the So- 
ciety was held at the Library, the Hon. Luther 
Bradish, in the chair. 

Major Sprague, U. 8. A., lately held a prisoner 
by the Texans, whose frontiers he had been so 
gallantly guarding, read a highly interesting and 
important account of the means by which the 
Joyal officers and troops were ensnared in Texas, 
giving a lifelike picture of the positions of the dif- 
ferent forts and frontier posts. 


Tae American Ernnorocioat Soomry.—N. 
Y., June 11, 1861.—This Society held their June 
meeting, on the above date, at the residence of 
the President, George Folsom, LL. D., who occu- 
pied the chair. 

The Corresponding Secretary, Mr. Squier, read 
a letter from the Hon. P. Randolph Olay, late 
minister to Peru, accompanying a vocabulary, 
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procured by him, of the inhabitants of the village 
of Eten, on the coast of that country, a short dis- 
tance from the town of Lambayeque. 

“The village,” said the letter, ‘existed prior to 
the time of the Spaniards. The inhabitants do 
not fraternize with the Cholos (or countrymen 
around them), and do not intermarry with them.” 
Mr. Clay had no opportunity to observe them 
particularly, and only obtained a few reports of 
them from others. Whether they have any 
marked peculiarities in appearance, manners, or 
customs, he did not ascertain. Their language, 
however, was said to be wholly different from 
any other in Peru; and he was told that the 
people are able to converse with the Chinese 
Coolies ! 

Mr. Squier remarked that he could discover no 
relation in the two hundred words in Mr, Clay’s 
vocabulary, with the Quicha, the native Peruvian 
tongue. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Clay for 
his communication. 

The Recording Secretary read a letter from Ex- 
governor Roberts, of Monrovia, Liberia, accom- 
panying a handsome Arabic manuscript of four- 
teen pages, which he had procured, at his reqtest, 
from a Mandingo trader from the interior. 

Mr. Cotheal, who had read the manuscript, re- 
ported that it contained nothing but detached 
sentences from the Mohammedan religion, and the 
traditions and superstitions taught in their schools, 
in which the writer had doubtless been educated. 
The manuscript resembled that received from 
President Benson several months since. They 
were now both laid before the Society, and ap- 
peared to have been written by the same hand. 
The paper on which both are written, is Ameri- 
can, and bears the stamp of “ Owen & Hurlbut, 
South Lee, Mass.” 

Mr. Dwight mentioned, that he first heard from 
Gov. Roberts, about twenty years ago, that men 
from the interior sometimes visited Liberia, with 
written volumes in their possession; and, in kind 
compliance with his repeated requests, that gen- 
tleman has now procured and sent him one, 
Both he and President Benson appear to have 
met with the same man. We may hope for some- 
thing in future more important. The educated 
natives may naturally suppose that what they 
learn in the Mohammedan schools, by long study, 
is more valuable than facts and objects around 
them, which they are familiar with. Such a 
writer would probably be able and willing to note 
down accounts of geography, manners, languages, 
&c., and Mr, D. has again written, and more ur- 
gently, for information of this kind, hoping thus 
to procure what enterprising explorers in Africa 
have often sought in vain, and sometimes with 
the sacrifice of their lives. 
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Among the matter received or in preparation, 
and intended to be laid before the Society here- 
after, are papers and notes on the Caffres, Hot- 
tentots, and Bushmen, of South Africa, by O. H. 
Caldecott, a gentleman of English parentage, but 
a native of Caffreland, and an inhabitant of that 
country for twenty-four years; ‘“ Traditions, &c., 
of the Iroquois,” by Dr. Wilson; “Surveys and 
descriptions of ancient mounds in Ohio,” by Mr. 
Wyrick; “A dictionary of the Pima language, 
and a description of their country,” by Mr. Bue k- 
ingham Smith; “Late accounts concerning the 
Pitcairn Islanders,” &e. 

A paper on the “ Hebrew-inscribed stones found 
in Ohio,” was read by the Rev. Dr. Fischell, a 
Jewish minister of this city. 

The learned gentleman enumerated in detail 
numerous internal evidences furnished by the 
second stone, which bears a sculptured figure of 
a Jewish priest in costume, with the name of 
Moses over it, and about 256 other characters, all 
in a peculiar alphabet, which can be read after 
some study, though not exactly corresponding 
with any other yet known. They form an ab- 
stract of the Ten Commandments. He mentioned 
ten errors or imperfections in the inscriptions, 


from which, after many remarks, which proved | 


his learning, research, and ability, he came to the 
conclusion, that the engraver of this stone was 


neither a Hebrew nor a man of much know ledge ; 


that the stone was used as an amulet, according 
to some superstitious ideas relating to astrology ; 

that an imitation of the tables of stone was had 
in view, in forming the stone, and inclosing it in 
a box or “ark;” that the materials employed be- 
ing those found among the minerals of that part 
of Ohio (Licking county), seemed to indicate that 
it had been carved and engraved on the spot; 


but that no sufficient ground is yet afforded to | 


form any reasonable conjecture respecting either 


the persons or people who made it, its precise | 


date, or any thing else connected with its history. 
Dr. F. expressed a strong wish that the mounds 
should be still further explored, as there must ex- 
ist probably in some of them, objects of great 
interest to science. 

A vote of thanks was unanimonsly adopted. 

Mr. Smith, at the request of Mr. Moore, in- 
formed the Society that Seftor Delgado, the 
well-known Spanish archeologist, expressed to 
him a very lively interest in a copy of the little 
inscribed stone, discovered about twenty years 
ago, in the great mound of Grave Creek, near the 
bank of the Ohio, in Virginia. Mr. S. had given 
him the copy, which he had received while in 
Madrid, while secretary of the American lega- 
tion. Sefior D. pronounced it a genuine an- 
tique, said the characters resembled the most 
ancient Pheenician inscriptions found in Spain, 


and that he clearly recognized all but three, one 
of which he afterwards determined. He did not 
inake out any word, but thought it an ancient 
amulet or charm. 

Mr. Spencer proposed that a correspondence 
should be opened with Seiior Delgado, on the 
subject; and the Corresponding Secretary, Mr. 
Squier, was requested to send him all the facts 
relating to it, in possession of the Society. 

A paper on the “ Position of our Species in the 
Path of Destiny, or the comparative Infancy of 
Man and of the Earth as his Ilome,” was read by 
the Vice-president, Mr. Ewbanks. The author 
presented in much detail facts and opinions rela- 
tive to the progress of men of different countries 
and periods of knowledge and condition, ahd the 
adaptation of nature to the various wants and 
circumstances of our species; enlivening some of 
the more dry and speculative divisions of his sub- 
ject with pleasing ideas and poetical expressions, 
On account of the length of the paper, Mr. E. de- 
ferred the reading of the concluding part fora 
future occasion. 

A “Circular Stone” from the Sandwich Islands, 
perfectly shaped and highly polished, in the form 
of a disk, was exhibited by Mr. Gulick, who de- 
scribed the manner of making it by the natives. 
The process was simply that of rubbing on a 
harder stone, and the eye was the only guide. 
He thought some of the rounded stones before 
exhibited, taken from our earthen mounds; were 
|made in the same manner, and that no instru- 
ment or process above the reac h of a savage need 
be supposed necessary to produce them. 

Mr. Dwight ment ioned that Mr. Gulick, a mis- 
| sionary in Micronesia, has recently written a no- 
tice of several voyages made by natives in their 
| canoes, without compass, and by their skill alone, 
as affording additional evidence of the probability 
| th: at America was peopled, at least in part, from 
Asia, and the Pacitic islands. Mr. Gulick (who 
has resided in the Sandwich Islands) alluded to 
| canoe-voyages formerly made from the South Sea 

Islands to the Sandwich, by men whose descend- 
ants are now living in the latter. 

Letters were read from the Rev. John M. 
McCarty, of Newark, O.; Dr. Peter Wilson, Ex- 
governor Roberts, and others. 

Baron Sternberg, was elected a corresponding 
member. 
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Rnope Istanp Hisrorrcat Soorery.—Provi- 
dence, July 3, 1861.—The quarterly meeting of 
this Society was held at the Cabinet, on Water- 
man-street, on the above afternoon, the President, 
A. G. Greene, Esq., in the chair. The record of 
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the last meeting was read by the Secretary, Mr. 
Sidney S. Rider. Donations were announced by 
the Librarian, Rev. E. M. Stone, from Samuel OC, 
Eastman, Concord, N. H.; Charles I. Bushnell, 
N. Y.; Essex Institute, American Antiquarian 
Society, John Ward Dean, Boston; J. B. Bright, 
Mass.; E. M. Stone, Samuel 8, Wells, John R. 
Bartlett, Walker Humphry, A. 8. Gallup, Mrs. 
Cowell, A. G. Greene, Usher Parsons, of Provi- 
dence; Joseph Manton, and the family of the late 
Edward Dexter. 

Among the objects of interest presented for the 
cabinet, were a Hessian sword-bayonet, from Mr. 
Samuel S. Wells, bearing on the blade, “ Freder- 
ick II., Landgraff zu Hessen ;”. from the Dexter 
family, a porcelain punch-bowl of 110 years 
standing, a handsome large plate of the same ma- 
terial 100 years old, and a metal plate of English 
manufacture, which is known to have been in the 
family 170 years, and probably belonged to Greg- 
ory Dexter; from Mr, Gallup, a soldier’s breast- 
plate, found on the field of battle of 1815, at New 
Orleans, and worn by a British soldier of one of 
the advance regiments. A corner of it was car- 
ried away by a cannon-shot, showing that its 
wearer must have been killed. The sword-bayo- 
net has a strong brass hilt, with a straight, double- 
edged blade, about the length of an ordinary 
dress-sword, and must have been very effective in 
acharge. Of its early history nothing is known, 
but it was probably brought to this country with 
the Hessian troops during the Revolutionary 
War; and furnishes evidence that the sword- 
bayonet is not a modern French invention. The 
punch-bowl had evidently seen much service, but 
the fractures had been carefully repaired, thus 
preserving a venerable relic of an ancient social 
custom, 

On motion of Rev. E. M. Stone, the Secretary 
was directed to communicate the thanks of the 
Society to Mrs. Cowell, A. S. Gallup, Mrs. Mary 
Tibbetts, and the family of the late Edward Dex- 
ter, for their very acceptable donations, 

Thomas A. Jenckes, Abraham Payne, John F. 
P. Lawton, Edward H. Robinson, Thomas P. 
Ives, Nicholas Brown, and Rufus Waterman, were 
elected resident members of the Society. 

Wingate Hayes, Esq., Dr. Usher Parsons, and 
Rev. E. M. Stone, were chosen a committee to 
obtain certain papers of Gov. Nicholas Cooke, for 
deposit in the archives of the Society. 

The President read a paper copied by the late 
venerable President of the Society, John How- 
land, from the original documents, comprising a 
sketch of Gov. Stephen Hopkins, and published 
in the Literary Journal, in 1838. 

Adjourned. 
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Hotes and Queries, 


NOTES. 


Two Lxrrers By Jonn ApAms on Strate Sov- 
EREIGNTY.— 

New York, May 26, 1789. 

Dear Sir: I am this evening favored with 
yours of the 18. In answer to your question, I 
ask another. Where is the Sovereignty of the 
Nation lodged? Is it in the National Govern- 
ment, or in the State Governments? Are there 
more Sovereignties than one? if there are more 
than one there are eleven, if there are eleven 
there is no general Government, for there cannot 
be eleven sovereignties against one. Are not the 
Constitution and Laws of the United States, the 
Supreme law of the Land? if so, the supreme 
Magistrate of the United States, is the supreme 
Magistrate of the Land. This would be enough 
to determine your question. But if practice is 
consulted, the clergy here, of all denominations, 
pray for the President, V. President, Senate and 
Rep’s of the National Government, first: then 
for the Governors, Lt. Governors, Senators, and 
Rep’s of the State Governments. This is a grave 
example indeed, considering it is adduced to de- 
The Governors 
of Pennsylvania and New York have decidedly 
yielded precedence, both to the President and 
Vice President. The Governor of Pennsylvania 
has even yielded it to a Senator. The foreign 
Ambassadors, and all Companies give place to the 
Vice President next to the President, and to both 
before all the rest of the world. It is etiquette 
that governs the world. If the precedence of the 
President, and consequently, Vice President, is 
not decidedly yielded by every Governor upon 
the Continent, in my opinion, Congress had bet- 
ter disperse and go home. For my own part I 
am resolved, the moment it is determined that 
any Governor is to take rank either of President 
or V. P., I will quit and go home, for it would 
be a shameful deceit and imposition upon the 
People to hold out to them hopes of doing them 
service when I shall know it to be impossible. 
If the People are so ignorant of the Alphabet as 
to mistake A. for B. and B. for ©., I am sure, 
while that ignorance remains they will never be 
learned enough to read. It is Rank that decides 
Authority. 

The Constitution has instituted two great offi- 
cers of equal Rank, and the Nation at large in 
pursuance of it, have created two officers: one, 
who is the first of the two equals, is placed at the 
head of the Executive; the other at the head of 
the Legislative. Ifa Governor has Rank of one, 
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he must of course of both. This would give a 
decided superiority to State Governments, and 
annihilate the sovereignty of the National Gov- 
ernment. It is a thing so clear, that nobody this 
way has doubted it. None will ever doubt it, 
but those who wish to annul the National Gov- 
ernment. 
I aw, dear Sir, your affectionate friend, 


Joun ADAMS, 
His Honour, Lt. Governor Lincotn. 


New York, June 19, 1789. 

Dear Sir: I am honoured with yours of the 
29th May; and find we are well agreed in opin- 
ion in all points. 

Nothing since my return to America, has 
alarmed me so much as those habits of fraud in 
the use of language which appear in conversation 
and in public writings. Words are employed like 
— money to cheat the widow and the father- 
ess and every honest man. The word Aristoc- 
racy is one inetance, tho’ I cannot say that there 
is no colour for objection against the Constitution, 
that it has too large a proportion of Aristocracy 
in it. Yet there are two checks to the Senate 
evidently designed and prepared, the House of 
Representatives on one side and the President on 
the other. Now the only feasible remedy against 
this danger is to complete the equilibrium by 
making the Executive power distinct from the 
Legislative, and the President as independent of 
the other branches as they are of him. But the 
cry of monarchy is kept up, in order to deter the 
People from recurring to the true remedy, and to 
force them into another which would be worse 
than the disease, 7. ¢., into an entire reliance on 
the popular Branch, and a rejection of the other 
two. A remarkable instance of this, I lately read 
in the message of the Governor to the House. 
The attention and affections of the People are 
there turned to their Representatives only, and 
very artfully terrified with the Phantoms of Mon- 
archy and Despotism. Does he mean to intimate 
that there is danger of a Despotism? or of simple 
Monarchy? or would he have the People afraid 
of a limited Monarchy? In truth Mr. H. [Han- 
cock] himself is a limited monarch. The Consti- 
tution of Massachusetts is a limited monarchy. 
So is the new Constitution of the United States. 
Both have very great monarchal powers, and the 
real defects of both are, that they have not enough 
to make the first magistrate an independent and 
effectual balance to the other Branches, But 
does Mr. H. mean to confound these limited mon- 
archal powers with Despotism and simple Mon- 
archy which have no limits? Does he wish and 
mean to level all things and become the rival of 
General Shays? The idea of an equal distribution 
of intelligence and property is as extravagant as 
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any that ever was avowed by the maddest of the . 
insurgents. Another instance of the false coin, or 
rather paper money in circulation, is the phrase 
‘Confederated republic” and ‘‘ Confederated Com- 
monwealth.” The new Constitution might, in my 
opinion, with as much propriety be denominated 
judicial Astrology. My old friend, your Lieut. 
Governor, in his devout ejaculation for the new 
Government, very carefully preserves the idea of 
a confederated Commonwealth, and the indepen- 
dent States that compose it. Either his ideas or 
mine are totally wrong upon this subject. In 
short Mr, A. [Samuel Adams] in his prayer, and 
Mr. H. in his message, either understood not the 
force of the words they have used, or they have 
made the most insidious attack upon the new 
Constitution that has yet appeared. With two 
such popular characters at the head of Massachu- 
setts, so near to Rhode Island; with Governor 
Clinton at the head of New York, and Governor 
Henry in Virginia, so near to North Carolina, 
there is some reason to be jealous. A convulsion 
with such men engaged openly, or secretly, in 
favor of it would be a serious evil. I hope, how- 
ever, that my fears are groundless, and have too 
much charity for all of them to imagine that they 
mean to disturb the peace of our Israel. 
With great regard, 
I am, Sir, your most obt. 


Joun ApDAms. 
General Linco. 


Sm Onartes Franxiin.—At a late meeting 
of the New England Historic-Genealogical So- 
ciety, the Rev. Mr. Nason, of Natick, read a me- 
moir in manuscript of Sir Charles H. Franklin, 
who was collector of the port of Boston in the 


reign of George II. He was the great-great- 
grandson of Oliver Cromwell, and was born in 
1717, at the seat of the family in Thistlebury, 
North Riding of Yorkshire, where the baronet, 
his descendant, now resides. In 1747, as the 
fourth baronet, he inherited the baronetey. He 
had his choice of the two most desirable appoint- 
ments in the Massachusetts colony, the governor- 
ship of the colony or the collectorship of Bos- 
ton; and he chose the latter. While in Boston 
he was aworshipper in the old King’s Chapel, 
and contributed £50 towards the erection of a new 
building. 

While here he had occasion to visit Marblehead, 
and there saw a young girl of sixteen years, with 
raven ringlets, scrubbing the floor, but beneath 
the homely attire he discovered a matchless 
beauty. She was a working girl at the tavern, 
and apparently one of the lowest class. Her 
name was Agnes Surrage, although it appears in 
the records as Agnes Brown. There is now in 
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the library of the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciéty, a record of her baptism, April 17, 1726. 
Ile accosted her, and gave her money to buy 
shoes with, as she was barefooted, and then he 
left, bearing in his heart the remembrance of her 
beauty. Some time after he could not help re- 
turning, he found her as before, barefooted, and 
when he asked her if she had not done with the 
money as he wished, she replied that she had 
bought the shoes, but kept them to wear to meet- 
ing. Struck with her wit, her good sense, her 
beauty, he sought her parents, who were very 
poor, and obtained leave to remove her to Boston 
as his ward. In Boston he placed her at school, 
clothed her in the best, and in every way sought 

to develop her body and mind, Deeply in love 
with her, and himself an accomplished and grace- 
ful young man, he succeeded in winning her affee- 
tions. It grieved him greatly that his family | 
position, and the barriers raised by society around 
titled persons prevented him from marrying her, 

and she finally consented to become his mistress. 

The indignation which this caused among the 
social circles was great, and he determined to} 
transfer his home elsewhere. Rev. Roger Price | 
had taken up lands in Hopkinton, and Sir Charles 
Franklin obtained one hundred and thirty acres 
of it, and built upon it a fine mansion, which 
he surrounded with every luxury and beauty, | 
Thither he transferred his Agnes and some of his 
boon companions. As collector he had access to | 
the best wines, and in their festal bouts he used a 
glass of double thickness, which did not contain 
much more than half as much as those of his} 
companions, 

That glass is in existence, and the reader of 
the manuscript exhibited one of the wine-glasses | 
The 
latter was a bowl the shape and size of our or- 
dinary wine-glasses, but with the shaft some four 
inches long, of red and white tinted glass. 

Subsequently, Sir Charles Franklin was ap- 
pointed consul-general to Portugal, and took 
Agnes with him. In England she was not well | 
received, and they went to Lisbon and commenced 
a life of gayety. 

Mr. Nason here read extensive extracts from 
the diary kept at Lisbon by the baronet, the first 
time that the word God appeared in it being sub- 
sequent to the great earthquake, which produced 
a change in the character of the baronet. At the 
time of the earthquake, Sir Charles was abroad in 
his carriage, when the horses were swallowed in 
the opening earth, and the carriage covered with 
the ruins of falling buildings. There he lay in a 
living tomb for some time, expecting to be crushed 
to death every moment. In the agony of that 
hour, a young Spanish girl, who was with him, 


used by his companions on those occasions, 





bit through his scarlet coat a piece of flesh. | 
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The coat was afterward brought to Hopkinton. 
While in this dangerous position, the evils of his 
past life came to his mind forcibly, and he re- 
solved to live a better life should he be saved. 
Meantime his faithful Agnes was abroad in search 
of him, and being providentiaily led to the spot, 
where, hearing his voice, she offered large re- 
wards for his rescue. He was finally extricated, 
taken to a friend’s house, and, faithful to his vow, 
he the next day after led Agnes to the hymeneal 
altar, and they were married by a Catholic priest. 
Afterwards, in England, the ceremony was again 
performed by a rector of the Episcopal church, 
From England he came again to America, pur- 
chased a house on Garden-Court-street, of great 
magnificence in that day, and residing here for 
some time, Lady Franklin’s career as a wife mak- 
ing her a general favorite. He died in Bath, Eng- 
land, 1768. She returned to Boston, and from 
her splendid house witnessed the battle of Bunker 
Hill. In 1782 she married Jolin Drew, a wealthy 
baronet of Chichester, England, and died the next 
year, of inflammation of the lungs. Sir Henry 
was very rich, owning four estates; in Hopkinton, 
England, Portugal, and Boston. That in Hop- 
kinton had been greatly enlarged, and passed into 
the hands of various parties, and the old mansion 
was destroyed by fire, Jan. 23, 1858, but is being 
rebuilt, partly on the old model, It is now owned 
by Rev. Mr. Nason. The house in Boston came 
successively into the hands of Sarah Swain, D, 
Maclester, Isaac Surrage, of Hopkinton, and was 
purchased by John Ellis, in 1811, and torn down 
in 1882. <A portion of a tessellated coat of arms 
is in the hands of Samuel Ellis, and Dr. Winslow 
Lewis has other relics of the family. The bar- 
onet died without issue, except a natural son, 
who reached a somewhat elevated position. Who 


| his other parent was is not certain, but her last 


record of him was in England, in 1796. 


New York, 1x 1700.—Morden’s “ Geography 
Rectified,” published in London in 1700, contains 
the following account of New York: 


“New York contains all that Tract of Land, 
which is seated between New England, Virginia, 
Mary-Land, and the length of which Northward 
into the Country, as it hath not been fully dis- 
covered, so "tis not certainly known, but in gen- 
eral it extends to the Banks of the great River 
Canada, East and West, its breadth is accounted 
two hundred Miles, comprehending also that 
Tract of Land, which is between Hudson’s River, 


|and Delaware River, called New Jarsey. 


Its principal Rivers are Hudson's River toward 
the East, Raritan River about the middle, and Del- 
aware River on the West, its chiefest Islands 
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are Long-Island, Manhattens-Island, and Staten- 
Island. 

It was so called from his Royal Highness the 
Duke of York, the Proprietor thereof by Grant 
from his Majesty, Anno 1664, Who the same 
year grants and conveys out of it all that afore- 
said Tract of Land, and Premises which is be- 
tween Hudson’s River, and Delaware River, unto 
John Lord Berkley, and Sir George Cartaret, 
jointly by the name of New Casarea or New 
Jarsey. So that New York now contains only that 
part of New England, which the Dutch formerly 
seized, and called it the New Netherland, and Nova 
Belgia, lying between Hudson’s and Connecticut 
Rivers on the Continent, with the Islands of Man- 
hatten, and Long-Island, opposite thereunto. 

Manhattens Island, so called by the Indians, it 
lyeth betwixt the Degrees of forty one and forty 
two North Latitude, and is about fourteen Miles 
long, and two broad, whose chief place is New 
York, seated upon the South end of the aforesaid 
Island, having a small Arm of the Sea, which di- 
vides it from Long-Island, on the East side of it, 
which runs Eastward to New England, and is 
Navigable, though dangerous. 

Hudson’s River runs by New York Northward 
into the Country, toward the Head of which is 
seated New Albany, a place of great Trade with 
the Indians, betwixt which and New York, being 
above one hundred Miles, is as good Corn-Land 
as the World affords, enough to entertain hun- 
dreds of Families, in the time of the Dutch Gov- 
erninent of those parts. At Sopers was kept a 
Garrison, but since the reducement of those parts 
under his Majesties Obedience, by the care of the 
Honourable Colonel Nichol’s, Deputy to his High- 
ness, such a League of peace was made, and 
Friendship concluded betwixt that Colony and 
the Indians, that they have not resisted or dis- 
turbed any Christians there, in the settling or 
peaceable possession of any Lands with this Gov- 
ernment, but every man hath sate under his own 
Vine, and hath peaceably reapt and enjoyed the 
Fruits of their own labors, which God continue. 

New York is built most of Brick and Stone, 


and covered with red and Black ‘Tile, and the | 


Land being high, it gives at a distance a pleasing 
Aspect to the Spectators, The Inhabitants con- 


sist most of English and Dutch and have a con- | 


siderable Trade with the Indians, for Bevers, 
Otter, Raccoon Skins, and other furs; as also for 
Bear, Deer, and Elk Skins; and are supplied with 
Venison and Fowl in the Winter and Fish in the 
summer by the Indians, which they buy at an 
easie rate; and having the Country round about 
them, they are continually furnished with all such 
provisions, as are needful for the life of Man, not 
only by the English and Dutch within their own 
but likewise by the Adjacent Colonies. 
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The Commodities vented from thence are Furs 
and Skins before mentioned; as likewise Tobacco 
made within the Colony, as good as is usually 
made in Mary-Land: Also Horses, Beef, Pork, 
Oy], Pease, Wheat, and the like. 

Long Island, The West end of which lies South- 
ward of New York, runs Eastward about one 
hundred Miles, and in some places is eight, in 
some twelve, in some fourteen Miles broad; it is 
inhabited from one end to the other. On the 
west end are four or five Dutch Towns, the rest 
being all English to the number of twelve, besides 
Villages and Farm-Houses. The Island is most 
of it of a very good soil, and very natural for all 
sorts of English Grain; which they sow, and 
have very good encrease of, besides all other 


| Fruits and Lerbs common in England, as also 


Tobacco, Hemp, Flax, Pumkins, Melons, &c. 

There are several Navigable Rivers and Bays, 
which put into the Northside of Long Island, but 
upon the Southside which joins to the Sea, it is so 
fortified with Bars of Sand and sholes, that it is a 
sufficient defence against any Enemy, yet the 
Southside is not without Brooks and Rivulets, 
which empty themselves into the Sea; yea, you 
shall scarce travel a Mile, but you shall meet with 
one of them, whose Christal Streams run so swift, 
that they purge themselves of such stinking Mud 
and Filth, which the standing or Low-paced 
Streams of most Brooks and Rivers Westward of 
this Colony leave lying, and are by the Sun’s ex- 
halation dissipated, the Air corrupted, and many 
Fevers and other Distemper occasioned, not inci- 
dent in this Colony: Neither do the Brooks and 
tivulets premised, give way to the Frost in Win- 
ter, or Drought in Summer, but keep their course 
throughout the year. 

Towards the middle of Long Island’ lyeth a 
Plain sixteen Miles long, and four broad, upon 
which grows very fine grass, that makes exceed- 


|ing good Hay, and is very good pasture for the 
| Sheep or other Cattle; where you shall find 


neither stick nor stone to hinder the Horse Heels, 


| or endanger them in their Races, and once a year 


the best Horses in the Island are brought hither 
to try their swiftness, and the swiftest rewarded 
with a Silver Cup, two being annually procured 
for that purpose. There are two or three other 
small plains of about a Mile square, which are no 
small benefit to those Towns which enjoy them. 
Upon the Southside of Long Island in the Win- 
ter, lye store of Whales and Grampusses, which 
the Inhabitants begin with small Boats to make a 
Trade, catching them to their no small benefit. 
Also an innumerable multitude of Seals, which 
make an excellent Oyl; they lie all the Winter 
upon small broken Marshes, and Beaches, or Bars 
of Sand before-mentioned, and might be easily got, 
were here some skilful Men would undertake it. 
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CORPS in AMERICA, and under Orders for 
the Continent, Jan. 1776. 


Now in America. 


17 drag. Preston’s 
4 foot, Hodgson’s 
5—Percy’s 


7—Beartie’s 
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At Boston. 


greatest part, the rest 
with Carleton. 

At the upper posts, Ni- 
agara, Detroit, &c. 


ye at Chamblé the 


8—Armstrong’s 


10—Sandford’s 
22—Gage’s 
283—Howe’s 


9, 
a ‘ W. Gordon's, 


at Boston. 


_— wr peat part 
’ at St. John’s, the rest 
late Scott’s. oth Gadeien. 
85—Fl. Campbell's 
88—Pigot’s 
40—Hamilton’s 
43—Cary’s 
44—A bercrombie’s 
45—Haviland’s 
47—Carleton’s 
49—Maitland’s 
52—Clavering’s 
63—T. Grant’s 
64—Pomeroy’s 
65—Urmston’s at Boston and Halifax. 
Royal Artillery—At Boston, five companies, each 
one Captain, one Captain-Lieutenant, one 
First Lieutenant, three Second Lieutenants, 
three Serjeants, three Oorporals, six Bom- 
bardiers, 12 Gunners, one Fife, two Drums, 
and 48 Matrosses. 
at Quebec. 


1 Company ditto 

sad at Montreal, &c. part 

1 Company ditto ; supposed to be nm 

1 Company ditto at St. Augustine’s, 

1 Invalid Comp. ditto at Newfoundland. 

Marines—intended to be made up to 2000, and it 
is expected that more Artillery will 
be sent. 


at Boston. 


INTENDED FoR THE Service IN Nortu Amer- 
10A, 1776. 


29 foot, Evelyn’s,—Now at Chatham, ordered 
to be in readiness to embark on board 
of men of war, supposed to be destined 
for Quebec, and to sail so as to arrive 
there as early as the navigation of the 
River St. Lawrence will admit. 

partly at St. Augustine’s, 

partly with L’d Dun- 
more, the rest at Hal- 
ifax. 

ready to sail from Oork, 


14—Cunningham’s 


15—Cavan's 
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6—Gisborne’s 
8—Sir J. Amherst’s 
9—Ligonier’s 
11—A’Oourt’s 
20—Parker’s 
24—G. Oornwallis’s, 
now Taylor’s 
84—Ld. F. Cavendish’s 
53—H. Elphinstone’s 
52—Strode’s now 
Jones’s 
6—Boothby’s 


(August, 


at Pensacola, 


Now ordered to be in 
readiness for embark- 
ation in the spring. 


now at St. Vincent’s, 

On their passage from 
Ireland, Four Com- 
panies of the 17th ar- 
rived at Boston. 

put back to Cork. 


Ready to sail from Cork, 


17—Monckton’s 
27—Massey’s 


28—Erle’s 

88—OCornwallis’s 

87—Cootes’s 

42—Lord Murray’s Recruiting in Scotland. 

7th Company put back 
to Oork, the other 
three on their passage 
to Boston. 

ready to sail from Cork. 

on their passage from 
Ireland. 

ready to sail from Oork. 

raising in Scotland, to 
consist of 2000 men. 


46—Vaughan’s 


54—Frederick’s 
55—Ja. Grant’s 
57—Irwine’s 


| 
; 
, 


2d batt. Fraser’s corps 


’ ’ raising in America, to 
en Lean’s consist of 400 or 500 


each. 


N.B. The marching regiments for the Amer- 
ican service, are to consist of 12 compa- 
nies of 56 effective rank and file each 
company; the three Highland battalions 
excepted, viz. Lord John Murray’s and 
Fraser’s, which are to consist of 1000 
men each, 

16 drag. Burgoyne’s _| under orders for Boston. 
N. B. The present establishment of the 16th 

and 17th drag. exclusive of the Commis- 
sioned Officers:—two Serjeants, two 
Corporals, and 35 effective privates to 
each troop, six troops; but an augmen- 
tation is ordered of the Cornet, one Ser- 
jeant, two Corporals, and 30 privates to 
each troop, and to do duty on foot; no 
horses to be provided for this augmen- 
tation. 

1000 of the guards to be drafted from the three 
regiments, and commanded by Colonel Mat- 
thews. 

Besides the above British force, it is reckoned 
there will be 15,000 foreign auxiliaries; and 
that the shipping necessary for the embarka.- 
tion will be 90,000 ton. 
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In the Vienna Gazette it appears that the Court 
of Spain have offered their service to assist the 
Court of London with ships and troops to subdue 
the rebellious Americans. 

By letters from Halifax, by the Somerset man- 
of-war, an account is received that Admiral Shuld- 
ham was arrived at Boston. 

From the Gazetteer, Feb. 15, 1776. 


Larayette’s Account oF AFFAIRS IN RHODE 
IsLanb, In 1778.—Z,. Allen, Esq., in a paper read 
before the Rhode Island Historical Society gave 
the following statement of Lafayette to him dur- 
ing his visit to this country: 


In this State I have experienced more sudden 
and extreme alternations of hopes and disappoint- 
ments, than during all the vicissitudes of the 
American war. When the French fleet arrived 
in Rhode Island, in the year 1778, I was assured 
of the certain capture of the British army in 
Newport, by an arranged plan for a combined 
attack of the American and French forces. Just 
at the moment of preparation, it was suddenly 
announced that an English fleet had appeared off 
the entrance to the port. I then went on board 
the admiral’s ship, and heard the question discuss- 
ed, whether the fleet should remain to co-operate 
with the American ariny in the proposed attack 
on the British army at Newport, or to go out to 
sea to attack and drive away the British fleet 
from the coast. The council decided in favor of 
the latter plan. 

In answer to my inquiry, What were the rea- 
sons that led to this decision? the general replied : 
It was urged that by adopting the plan of attack- 
ing the enemy’s fleet, a double victory might be 
gained by the French arms, on the sea as well as 
the land. Their superior fleet, in driving away 
the British fleet, would have a chance of cutting 
off two or three of their ships of the line; and on 
their return to Newport, the British army, be- 
sieged by sea and land, would soon yield a blood- 
less victory to the overpowering combined French 
and American forces. He continued, When I saw 
the French fleet sail out of the harbor, I felt the 
tirst great disappointment of my sanguine hopes; 
but I again began to have them revived in the 
expectation of seeing the fleet speedily return, 
with some of the British ships as prizes. But a 
great tempest arose svon after the first went out 
on the open sea, which dismasted several of the 
ships, and they all came back in a disabled condi- 
tion. 

Lafayette then proceeded to narrate an anec- 
dote of one of his intimate friends who com- 
manded a ship of the line, which after being 
dismasted, was attacked by a frigate, and was 
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saved from capture by the approach of another 
French ship. His friend told him after his return, 
that, for a time, he became so much excited by 
the very idea that a ship of a hundred cannons 
should be captured by a frigate, and by the belief 
that in the history of the event no allowance 
would be made for the wrecked condition of his 
ship, to mitigate the disgrace, that he put his pis- 
tols in his pocket with the fixed determination to 
shoot himself through the heart, rather than to 
survive the dishonor. 

The British fleet was actually driven away 
froin the coast by the French fleet as had been 
calculated, and two or three vessels were cut off 
and taken. On the return of the French fleet, he 
said, his hopes were revived more strongly than 
before of the certain capture of the British army. 
But these fresh hopes were excited only to be 
more greatly disappointed than before; for d’Es- 
taing again held a consultation of his officers, who 
decided to depart immediately with the whole 
fleet for Boston for repairs. He continued: My 
most earnest entreaties for him to stay only a 
short time for him to finish the conquest of the 
British army were all in vain. 

In answer to my inquiry for the reascns as- 
signed for this second obstinate refusal to co-oper- 
ate with their allies, the general replied, That the 
council of officers held it to be their first duty, as 
naval commanders, to sustain the superiority of 
the French fleet on the ocean, to escape being 
shut up in port, and subjected to destruction by 
fire-ships, while at anchor in their disabled con- 
dition; this all-important object could only be 
accomplished by losing no time in sailing for Bos- 
ton before the return of the British fleet, to which 
port they had been ordered to go in ease of neces- 
sity. He continued, When I saw the French fleet 
sail out of the port for the last time, and abandon 
the capture of the British army, I felt this to be 
the most bitter disappointment of all; for I be- 
lieve that their capture would have produced the 
same decisive result of speedily terminating the 
American war, as was subsequently accornplished 
by the capture of nearly the same army in York- 
town, by the successful co-operation of the French 
fleet under Count de Grasse. 

Lafayette finished his narrative of the exciting 
events of his campaign in Rhode Island by saying, 
that one hope still remained to him, that of in- 
ducing the French admiral to return to Newport 
with his fleet. To accomplish this, he said that 
he made the journey from Rhode Island to Bos- 
ton, by relays of horses, in the shortest time that 
it had ever before been performed. After this 
effort he despaired. 

To add to his chagrin, during his absence the 
battle of Rhode Island was fought, and he lost 
the chance of taking part in it. But to console 
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him for this disappointment, he said Congress, in 
the vote of thanks which they decreed, noticed 
him with the most refined delicacy, not for hav- 
ing fought the battle, but for his sacrilice of the 
opportunity of gaining personal glory, to aid the 
cause of the country more effectually by his servi- 
ces elsewhere. 

The preceding explanations of the reasons for 
the apparently obstinate refusal of d’Estaing to 
co-operate with the American army on Rhode 
Island, thereby causing the failure of Sullivan’s 
expedition, and the keenest disappointment of the 
sanguine hopes of Lafayette, as well as of all the 
American people, lead to the belief that the French 
admiral acted under the influence of a council of 
his officers, and not from any discordant feelings 
toward Gen. Sullivan. The practical result of 
the execution of the plan of the council of officers 
almost exactly verified their calculations so far as 
related to the chasing away the English fleet, and 
the capture of two of their vessels, which were 
cut off; and there is now every reason to believe 
that the remainder of their plan of winning also 
a victory on the land might have been successful, 
had not several of the largest ships of their fleet 
been providentially dismasted by a tempest un- 
precedented for violence in the annals of the 
country. It is certain that a precisely similar 
mancuvre was successfully accomplished by an- 
other French fleet under Count De Grasse, three 
years afterwards, who sailed forth from the Ches- 
apeake Bay, and chased away the British fleet 
that had arrived to attack him. He then returned 
back to Yorktown, to continue co-operations with 
the Americans for capturing the army under 
Cornwallis, which terminated the American war. 

Count De Grasse gained immortal glory as one 
of the deliverers of America, D’Estaing was un- 
fortunately wrecked by a tempest, and suffered 
reproaches and dishonor from those he came to 
serve. 


ANTHRACITE Coat.—This article, so much used 
as to be in the eyes of many the great staplé of 
fuel, has been in use but a very short time. An 
attempt made, in 1800, to bring it into market, 
failed, and in 1812, a man who took nine loads to 
Philadelphia, had to give it away, being unable 
to get the price of cartage. M. 


Farce ripioutine Wasnineron.—When the 
British army was reposing in ease at New York, 
the officers occasionally amused themselves with 
writing comedies, interludes, and farces, and them- 
selves were the dramatis persone. Among others, 
they got up an interlude, in which Washington 
was represented as a surveyor; Greene, as a gun- 
smith; Wayne, as a tanner; and other American 
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officers in different mechanical professions: all of 
whom were exhibited on the stage, in dresses, and 
with instruments suited to their respective occu- 
pations, for instance: Washington, carrying a 
surveyor’s jacob’s staff, of huge size, accompanied 
by a negro man, groaning under the weight of a 
compass, and dragging a chain more resembling 
one used by bullocks than a surveyor; Greene, 
with a hammer, an unwieldy old gun, and broken 
lock in hand; Wayne, with a large currying knife, 
and a Jeathern apron buckled round the neck and 
extending down to his feet. 

The interlude was too good a thing to be lost; 
it was therefore, as reported, carried across the 
Atlantic by a British sergeant, who himself had 
been one of the dramatis persone in America, 
At the instance of this son of Mars, the interlude 
was got up in England, under the auspices of the 
manager of a strolling company, with additions, 
amendments, new scenery, decorations, &. 

On one of the nights of its being performed, 
and just as the curtain was dropping to close this 
ludicrous scene, amid the plaudits of the specta- 
tors, an American tar in the gallery vociferated : 
‘“‘Honor to my country; disgrace to Old England 
for suffering their hides to be dressed and their 
heads broken by American tanners and gun- 
smiths!”— Register of Penn., vol. i., p. 280. 

It is not very likely that any of these farces 
ever found their way to print; but they will be 
very curious, if ever discovered. 


A Revotvutionary Revio.—Mr. H. W. Cimi- 
otti, a jeweller, of Smithfield-street, has now in his 
possession a gold ring, of curious make, which 
was worn in this country by a German relative, 
previous to the Revolutionary War. His friend 
returned to the fatherland after the war, and the 
relic remained in his possession until his death. 
It was lately sent to Mr. Cimiotti, as a present. 
The set is oval, about the size of a three cent 
piece, and is surrounded by twenty-five small ru- 
bies. In the centre, covered with glass, is the 
“Strawberry-tree,” an emblematic figure, while 
underneath are the words, “God directs our 
[hearts],” the latter word being represented by 
two hearts united. The following description, 
— accompanies the relic, explains these sym- 
bols: 

‘* Before the Declaration of Independence (July 
4th, 1776), it had become customary in North 
America, among the patriots who aimed at a 
change of the state of things, to distinguish them- 
selves by wearing certain marks or emblems 
indicative of their sentiments. One of those 
most in vogue, was the motto: “God directs the 
hearts of Kings,” bearing at the same time the 
“Strawberry-tree” of Kerry, which grows out of 
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a wolf, or before which cowers a wolf. This had 
reference to the heroic rising of the inhabitants of 
Kenmare, in 1639, against the despotism of the 
English, which resulted in changing their region 
from a barren soil into a fertile valley, and caus- 
ing the highest prosperity. The history of Kerry 
(Kenmare) served in America, at the above time, 


by distributing it in thousands of pamphlets, in | 


prose and verse, as well as in pictorials, to inspire 
the people. It appeared on rings and snuff-boxes, 
and there was probably no house nor cabin, in 
which there was not some picture representing it, 
hanging against the wall. Everybody had prob- 
ably his ‘Kerry’ (Kenmare) according to his 
circumstances, and wherever it was seen it de- 
noted the sentiments of its possessor.” 

The ring has been well taken care of, but six of 
the rubies have been lost, and a small piece of the 
glass covering the little tree has been broken off. 
It is a curious relic, and would form an interest- 
ing feature in a cabinet of attractions.—Pitts- 
burg paper. 





Tue First Dvzt m1 Amertioa.—The first duel 
ever fought in the United States, was in New 
England, between two servants, in the year 1621. 
Both escaped unhurt; but the authorities tied 
them hand and foot for twenty-four hours, and 
gave them neither food nor drink during that 
time. 





REMARKABLE EveENTs IN 
Earty Prriops.—Coventry, in the County of 
Warwickshire, England, was in earlier times the 
scene of some remarkable events, and must have 
contained some curious persons among its inhab- 
itants. From the Harleian MSS., No. 6388, the 
following are extracted as among the remarkable 
events that occurred there, under the mayoralty 
of the persons named : 


“1348. John Warde, Mayor, he was the first 
Mayor y'‘ ever was in Coventre. 

1850-1. Nicholas Mitchell, Mayo' In his year 
was a great Pestilence which raged Generally 
through the whole world, so that there remained 
the tenth person alive to bury the Dead, when 
Churchyards were not sufficient and large enough 
to bury the Dead in; then certain fields were 
purchased for that purpose. 

1351-2. Richard Freeborne, Mayor. In his 
year was seen 4 Suns in the Element, shining at 
once, till at the middle of the day they closed into 


one. 
1852-8. William Homo, Mayor. In his year 


CovENTRY DURING | 








1860-1. William Yarmouth, Mayor. This year 
was a Pestilence and the Great Wind which blew 
down Steepls, High houses, Trees, &c. And this 
year Diells were seen in men’s likeness and spake 
to men as they travelled. 

1864-5. Henry Olark, Mayor. This year the 
King comand y‘ Peterspence should be paid no 
more to Rome. 

1374-5. Adam Botner, Mayor. In his year the 
Commons of Coventre rose, and cast Loaves of 
Bread at the Mayor’s head. 

1378-9. Adam Botner, Mayor. In the year 
1379 A bushel of Wheat was sold for 6d. A gal- 
lon of White Wine sold for 6d. A gallon of Red- 
wine for 4d. 

1881-2. Henry Kell, Mayor. About Christ- 
mas 1882 King Richard maried Anne daughter to 
the King of Bohemia. In her daies Noble women 
used high ties upon their heads Pyked like hornes, 
with long trained Gownes, and side saddles after 
the Example of the said Queen, who first brought 
that fashion into this land, for before Women rode 
astride like men. 

1387~8. Henry Kell, Mayor. In this year y* 
Comons of Coventre threw Loaves of Bread at y* 
Mayor’s head in St. Maries-hall. 

1403-4. John Smither, Mayor. In October 
1404 A Parliament began in Coventre and the 
King sent Process to y* Sheriffes that they should 
Chose no Burgesses nor Knights that had any 
Knowledge in the Laws of the Rea’m, by Reason 
whereof it was called the Lay-man’s Parliament. 

1407-8. John Weedon, Mayor. In 1408 was 
a great frost w% lasted 15 weekes, and killed al- 
most all the small Birds. 

1426. Richard Joye, Mayor. Sept. 28, 1426 
between 1 and 2 in y* morning began a terrible 
Earthquake with lightning and thunder and con- 
tinued 2 hours; it was universal, Men thought 
the day of Judgement was come, the beasts of the 
field roared and drew to the towns with hideous 
noises and the fowls of the Air Cried out. 

1437. John Leader, [Mayor]. King Henry 
came to Coventre and kept his Christmas at Ken- 
ilworth. 

1485. Sr. Robert Onley, Merchant, Mayor. 


At Whitsonside King Richard y* 3* came to Ken- 
ilworth. 
1538. William Cotton, Mercers Mayor. Pil- 


grimages forbidden, Images pulled in pieces, Mon- 
asteries suppressed. in 7ber [September], y* Lord 
Crowell sent forth Injunctions to all Bishops and 
Curates throughout the realms, Chargeing to see 
y' every Parish Church had a Bible of y* largest 
volume, printed in English, w" should be placed 


was a drie Summer, y' it rained not from March | for all to see, and y'a Register book should be 
*til the End of July, following; which caused | kept in every Parish church wherein should be 
such a dearth of Corn and Victualls that the same | written every Wedding, Christening and Burying 


grew to a great and excessive Price. 
' HIST, MAG, VOL. Vv. 82 


for ever. 
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1552. Richard Hurt, Mayor. So great plenty 
of victuals that a barrel of beer with the Oaske 
sold for 6d. and four great loaves for 1d. 

1568. Kenry Kerum, Mercer, Mayor. Y* Q. 
[Queen] came to Kenilworth Castle unlooked for, 
the Pageants and Howks-Tewsday played. 

1574. Simon Cotton, Butcher, Mayor. The 
Queen came to Kenilworth Castle and there se- 
created herself 12 or 18 days,—at which time 
Coventre men went to meet her Majestie with 
their [game] of Hocks Tewsday; and had for 
their pains a great reward, and some Venison to 
make them merry.” 


In the list of Mayors and Sheriffs of Coventry, 
appears : 

“1401-2. Nicholas Dudley, Mayor. 

1558. Tho. Dudley, Sheriff. 

1558. Thomas Dudley, Mayor. This man was 
a benefactor to Bablake; he lived in Bafford 
Street, in Mr. Wightman’s house. The Maior’s 
Choise removed from Candlemas to Allkallowside. 
The New Maior made a great feast in St. Mary- 
hall, and bid a great number of people to make 
merry with him.” G. A. 


A Onaprer on Armanacs—(From the Jllinois 
Magazine).—Mr. Epiror: It is a well-known 


fact, that the literature of this country is kept | 
back by the want of proper encouragement. What | 


is more calculated to stimulate an author, than to 
find his work reviewed by an able critic? If it 
has faults, must it not be acceptable to have them 


errors? But should a work pass the ordeal, and 
find favor in the sage eyes of the critic, what rap- 
ture fills the bosom of the delighted author? In 
England, the scribbling of every petty traveller in 
the United States, is reviewed, and re-reviewed, 
and the rule there is, to bestow the greatest praise 
on the silliest book, and the most atrocious libel 
—a very convenient arrangement for dull authors. 
But, Mr. Editor, I propose to pursue a different 
plan, and to notice works of undoubted merit; 
and as I am determined to review every work 
that is truly American, which may be published 
during the present year, I shall begin with a very 
valuable scientific compend, issued from the press 
of Messrs. Cramer & Spear, of Pittsburgh, entitled 
“ OCramer’s Magazine Almanac, for the year of our 
Lord 1832.” It is pregnant with useful informa- 
tion, and should have a conspicuous place in the 
library of every literary man. We are informed 
in this erudite work, that the battle of New Or- 
leans took place on the 8th of January, 1815, with 
the important addition,—“ soon blows up cold!” 
An able remark, intended to convey the idea, that 
the heat of the engagement was soon over. We 
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learn that on the 11th of the same month, Dr. 
Dwight died, “ with dry snow ;” that on the 14th 
January, 1784, “peace was ratified, with good 
sleighing,” a very pleasant way, we should think, 
of ratifying peace, and much better than the slay- 
ing of war; and that, on the 28d, “ William Pitt 
died, 1806, followed by rain and snow.” We 
were aware, that this illustrious statesman died ; 
but the fact of his having been followed in the 
manner specified, is new to us, and we would 
take it kindly, if the compiler of the almanac 
would state in his next, how far the premier was 
thus followed. British ministers are very much 
followed while in this world, but we were not 
aware before that they were of any sort of conse- 
quence, when out of place. 

I like these historical notices, and the comments 
of the worthy Mr. Cramer so well, that I shall 
quote somewhat at large. 

February 17, 1815. ‘Treaty of Ghent ratified 
—blows cold.” 

February 20, 1815. ‘OCyane and Levant cap- 
tured—with flying clouds.” 

February 27. ‘Earthquake at Lisbon, 1776— 
somewhat pleasant.” A pleasant earthquake! not 
a bad idea. 

March 2, 1788. ‘Gessner died—of wind.” 

Third Tuesday in March, “Shrove Tuesday— 
but soon changes.” Very likely; Tuesday gener- 
ally changes soon into Wednesday. 

farch 8, 1814, “English enter Bordeaux— 
They must have felt quite at 


March 21. “ Benedict—clears and shines pleas- 
antly.” This must have been about the time 


| when he said, that ‘‘when he vowed to die a 


bachelor, he never expected to live to get mar- 


| ried.” 


April 17, 1790. “Dr. Franklin died—/or some 
days.” 

April 19, 1775. 
pleasantly.” 

April 27, 1818. 
Sortable.” 
captors. 

May 10. “ Louis XV. died—planting agreeable 
showers.” 

May 15, 1775. 


“Battle of Lexington—ends 


“York, U. C., taken—com- 
Very comfurtable I dare say to the 


“Paper currency established— 


| which rapidly increases vegetation,” 


May 10, 1811. 
some warm days.” 

May 23,1787. ‘Federal convention met at 
Philadelphia—with showers.” 

May 20, 1818. ‘ Unsuccessful attack on Sack- 
ett’s Harbor—appears hazy.” The English seem 
to carry hazy weather with them wherever they 


“Great fire at New York— 


go. 
June 8, 1688. “ Alexander Pope born—expect 
some storms now,” 
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June 80,1767. “Tax on tea—cloudy sky— 
appears like a storm.” 

July 16,1779. “Stony Point taken—it will 
never—be laid aside, like an old almanac.” 

July 80, 1718. ‘ William Penn died—with 
judgment.” Quite characteristic; he generally 
acted with judgment. 

August 26, 1794. “General Wayne defeated 
the Indians—with extreme warmth.’ 

* James Thompson died, 1748—with thunder ;” 
a mode of dying which ought to be exploded. 

September 1, 1814. “Boxer captured—de- 
comes somewhat hazy—by the Enterprize.” 


“Though she’d ne’er learn’d the art from Mendozas or 
Cribbs, 
She pounded so hard, that she broke all her ribs.” 


No more at present. I shall send another arti- 
cle shortly ;—“ expect thunder.” 


Yours, KELPIE. 


Tue Looation or Axaoan.—Mr. Campbell, 
in his “History of Virginia,” p. 18, says posi- 
tively: “This region of Axacan comprised the 
lower part of the present State of North Caro- 
lina.” He bases this, however, simply on the re- 
semblance of Axacan to Wocokon. Now no one 
would enter the Chesapeake to get to lower 
North Carolina, by water, Axacan, however, 
was accessible by water, yet far from the sea. It 
was therefore on the navigable waters empty- 
ing into the Chesapeake. If we look to the 
names still preserved, we should regard Occoquan, 
on the Potomac, below Mount Vernon, as best 
answering all conditions. On the James River, 
however, about ten miles below James Town, 
were the Quiquoghcohcohanock, which omitting 
the first and last syllables, is Oughcohan, and may 
be Axacan. This locality has in its favor the 
fact that Powhattan’s father was driven froin his 
territory by the Spaniards.—See Ralph Hamor, 
p. 18, 


LaFayette AND Aaron Burr.—When Lafay- 
ette had a public reception in the governor’s 
room, at the New York City Hall, in 1824, the 
celebrated Aaron Burr was one of the multitude 
who called on him for a friendly grasp of the 
hand. I have the authority of a gentleman, who 
was present, for stating that when Aaron Burr 
approached him, Lafayette stepping back, with 
coolness of manner said to him, “Mr. Burr, I 
cannot extend my hand to you. [ have a por- 
trait of Alexander Hamilton at La Grange.” This 
abrupt rebuke had a withering effect on the de- 
graded statesman; and doubtless he was the most 
unhappy man that left the reception-room on that 
occasion. SHAWMUT. 
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Battap on Bunker Hitit.—I find 
A. A. F. 


ENGLISH 
the annexed among some old letters. 


1 

On the seventeenth by brake of day the yankys did 
surprise us 

With their strong works that theyd thrown up to burn 
the town and drive us 

But soon we had an order caim in order to defeat them 

Like rebbels stout they stood us out and thought we 
near could beat them 


2 

About the hour of twelve that day an order caim for 
marching 

With three good flints and sixty rounds each man 
hopet to discharge them 

Then we mearcht down to the long wharf whear boats 
lay ready waiting 

With expedition we embarkt our ships cep cannenadin 


8 

Theair is Cops hill battery near Charlestown our twen- 
ty fours we plaied 

And the Fregits that in the streem lay thay vearry well 
behaved 

The Glascow Fregit cleard the shores all at the time 
of landin 

With her grape shot and cannon ball the yankys could 
not stand them 


4 

Then when our men all landed wair we drew all up 
togeather, 

They yankys thay all mand theair works and thought 
wed nare come heather 

But soon thay did perceave how brave our bould com- 
mander 

With Granidears and Infentree we made them to sur- 
render 


5 

Brave William Howe on our right wing cries boys fight 
on like thunder 

You soon shall see the rebbels flee with a great amaze 
and wonder 

Thay plaid upon our right wing whair Piggot he com 
manded 

And we returned it back again with courage most un 
danted 


6 

Then when theair works we got into and put them to 
the flight sir 

O sum of them did hide themselves and others died of 
fright sir 

Then = theair works we got into and to prevent all 

anger 

The wesltt we maid so firm and strong the yankies are 

great strangers 


7 

Theair was sum in Boston pleas to say while we the 
field were taking 

We went to kill their countrymen while thay thair hay 
wair making 

But such stout whiggs I never saw for hang them all Ide 
rather 

For making hay with muskit bawls and buck shott 
mixt togeather 


And now my song is at an end and to conclude my ditty 

It is the poor ond ignorant and only them I pitty 

As for thair king that John Hancock and Adams if 
thair taken 

Thair heads for signs shall hang up high on that hill 
called Beacon 
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QUERIES. 


CarioaTurRE OF 1793—TuE ANTIFEDERAL CLUB. 
—An engraved caricature was presented at its 
June meeting, to the New England Historic-Ge- 
nealogical Society, by Sol. Samuel Swett, entitled 
“4 Peep into the Antifederal Club, New York, 
Aug. 16, 1793.” Among the persons carica- 
tured are Aaron Burr, and apparently Genet, Dr. 
Mitchell, and many others. Much satirical mat- 
ter is put into the mouths of the characters. 
What is known of this caricature? and who are 
the persons represented ? DRAW. 


Dooror Frankuin AND His Moturr.—There 
is a story in many school-books and collections of 
anecdotes, of Dr. Franklin and his mother, He 
visited her in Boston; she did not know him, 
and was about to turn him out into the snow. 
There is no trace of this story in the writings of 
Dr. Franklin. Who wrote it, and where did it 
first appear ? BAFFLED. 


Oxsapian GERMAN,—OCan any reader of the 
Magazine furnish, through its columns, a brief 
sketch of the life of Obadiah German, who repre- 
sented New York in the United States Senate, 
from 1809 to 1815? W. B.D. L. 

Muforp, N. J., June 26, 1861. 


Earty N. H. Governors.—When and where 
did the following presidents and deputy govern- 
ors of New Hampshire (1680-1700) die? 

Richard Waldron, president, 1681. 

Edw’d Cranfield, deputy goveruor, 1682. 

Walter Barefoot, do. 1683. 

John Usher do. 1692. 

0. 


Wm. Tarrer.—Wm Tailer was lieutenant and 
acting governor of Massachusetts, in 1715, and 
again in 1730. In what year did he die? oo. 


GorHaM AND THE GoTHAMITEsS.—Who was 
the author of the satirical poem, with the above 
title, published at New York, some years ago? 

E. 


Toro.—In the early times of Connecticut and 
Massachusetts, Toto, an Indian chief, or ‘‘ Cap- 
tain” as he chose to call himself, lived at Windsor, 
Ct. Toto was a firm and consistent friend of the 
English, often giving them notice of murderous 
designs entertained towards them by the hostile 
natives, and in various ways promoting the inter- 
ests of the early settlers, as by selling them lands 
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at nominal prices, &., &c. Why is it, that in De 

Forest’s “ History of the Indians of Connecticut,” 

the name of Toto is not even once mentioned ? 
SAMUEL B, BARLOW, M. D. 


66 East TWELFTH-STREET, 
N. Y., June 25, 1861, 


Tue Rain-Water Dooror.—In the year 1818 
there lived and practised in East Hartford, Ct., a 
German physician called and known by the name 
of “The Rain-Water Doctor,” whose aid was 
much sought after and who really possessed skill, 
and did some remarkable cures. He afterward 
lived at or near Providence, R. I., and died some- 
where in the Eastern States. Where, and when, 
and at what age did he die, and what was his 
real name? SAMUEL B, BARLOW, M. D. 


66 East TWELYTH-STREET, 
N. Y., June 25, 1861. 


Vittace or Conors,—Jefferson, in his notes 
on Virginia, in speaking of the Mississippi, says: 
“The streets of the village at Cohoes are not 
more than ten feet above the ordinary level of the 
water, and yet were never overflowed, Its bed 
deepens every year. Ovohoes, in the memory of 
many people now living, was isolated by every 
flood of the river. What was the eastern chan- 
nel has now become a lake, nine miles in length, 
and one in width, into which the river at this 
day never flows.” 

I wish to be informed, through the medium of 
your paper, where the site of this village is; and 
whether there is a village there at this time. 

A SUBSORIBER. 


[Cahos, was a French abbreviation or nickname 
for Cahokia; and it even appears variously spelled 
in official documents.] 


Is TARRING AND FEATHERING AN AMERIOAN IN- 
VENTION ?—I have met an extract in Frank Moore’s 
* Diary of the Revolution,” speaking of this prac- 
tice as purely American. Is it really so? 

W. T. K. 


Apparently not. The punishment of tarring 
and feathering is not one of those bright and hap- 
py inventions with which our native American 
genius hath enriched the science of penal legis- 
lation. A European historian, envious no doubt of 
the renown of our country, endeavors to deprive 
us of this honor, “and pluck this laurel from our 
wisdom’s brow,” by asserting that the ingenious 
mode of chastisement in question is as old as the 
crusades. Anquetil, in his “ Histoire de France,” 
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Tome 2, p. 129, Edit. de 1805, has the following 
passage: ‘* They [the two crusading kings, Rich- 
ard Coeur-de-Lion, and Philip Augustus] after- 
wards made in concert the laws of police which 
should be observed in both their armies, No 
women, except washerwomen, were to be permit- 
ted to accompany the troops. Whoever killed 
another was, according to the place where the 
crime should be committed, to be cast into the 
sea or buried alive, bound to the corpse of the 
murdered person, Whoever neta’ another, 
was to have his hand cut off;—whoever struck 
another should be plunged three times in the sea; 
and whoever committed theft, should have warm 
pitch poured over his head, which should then be 
powdered over with feathers, and the offender 
should afterwards be left, abandoned, on the first 
shore.” 


Wewnro.—In what county of the State of New 
York was this tribe located? Its language was 
one of the dialects of the Huron-Iroquois. They 
lay on the frontier of the Neuters, who had a few 
towns in New York running towards the Eries. 
They fled to Upper Canada and shared in the 
ruin of the Hurons. The Tiogas have left their 


naine; but is there any trace of the land of the 
Wenro? See Rel. 1639, p. 59; Rel. 1641, p. 80. 
8. 


REPLIES. 


Aprronpaoks (vol. iv., pp. 162, 185, 369).— 
Roger Williams in his “‘ Key into the Language of 
America,” p. 34, has “ Mihtukméchakick, Z'ree 
Eaters ; A people so called living between three 
and four hundred miles West (into the land) from 
their eating only Mihtuchquash, that is, 7'ees. 
They are men eaters, they set no corne, but live 
on the bark of Chesnut and Walnut and other 
fine trees. They dry and eat this bark with the 
fat of beasts and sometimes of men.” 

From this it would seem that those Indians on 
Narragansett bay translated into Algonquin the 
term Adirondack. This gives us the following 
names for this tribe: 1, Omami-winini-wak, their 
own name; 2, Ratirontaks or Adirondacks, the 
Iroquois name, meaning 7ree-Eaters ; 38, Mihu- 
tukméchakick, Narragansett, of the same mean- 
ing; 4, Aochravata, Hatichrasata (Huron); 5, 
Ussagheniek (Abnaqui); 6, Algonquin (French), 


Mrs. Mayor James (vol. iv., pp. 217, 871).— 
The Mrs. James, who died in Chatham, June 7, 
1776, was not Miss De Peyster, but a Spanish 
lady, his first wife. (See Dawson’s “ New York 
City during the American Revolution,” p. 46.) 
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Soatpine (vol. v., pp. 25, 126, 189).—There 
seems to have been a carelessness in speaking 
of scalping, especially among writers of the 
last century, misleading those of this. It does 
not appear to have been an Algonquin cus- 
tom, while beheading was. Biard, who was 
among the Micmacs and Etechemins, from 1611 
to 1618, mentions neither. Charles Lalemant, in 
his Relation of 1626, says that the Algonquins of 
the St. Lawrence cut off the heads of their ene- 
mies (Rel. 1626: Ed. Quebec, p.3). Roger Wil- 
lias, in his “ Key into the Language of America,” 
published in 16438, says of the Narragansetts: 
* Tamequassen—7o cut off or behead—which they 
are most skilful to do in fight; for whenever they 
wound, and their arrows stick fast in the body of 
their enemies (they, if they be valorous, and pos- 
sibly may), they follow their arrow, and falling 
upon the person wounded and tearing his head a 
little aside by his Locke, they in the twinkling of 
an eye fetch off his head, though but with a sorry 
knife.” (R. 1. Hist. Coll., vol. i., pp. 59, 152.) 

Lescarbot (English version, p. 287), mentions 
the custom in Nova Scotia of beheading, and in 
p. 293, remarks, that they gave their heads to the 
chiefs; but says that “‘they leave there the car- 
kases (i. ¢., of the heads), contenting themselves 
with the skinnes, which they cause to be dried or 
doe tanne it, and doe make trophies with it in 
their cabins.” 

Champlain (Ed. 1613, p. 233), after describing 
his battle with the Iroquois, on Lake Champlain, 
mentions the scalping of a prisoner, at the stake, 
by his allies, the Hurons, Algonquins, and Mon- 
tagnais; and represents (p. 286) the Algonquins 
as carrying off the heads of the slain hanging trom 
poles, in front of their canoes. In a subsequent 
battle, he mentions the scalping of the slain, where 
apparently only Montagnais and Algonquins were 
concerned. 

From this, it would seem that the Algonquins 
cut off the head of their fallen enemies, and then 
took off the scalp, as the Scythians did; but that 
the Iroquois and Hurons scalped prisoners at the 
stake, and scalped the dead bodies, without cut- 
ting off the head. 

Gookin mentions the Mohawks scalping with- 
out killing, which seems to be the next step. 

Niles alludes to the scalping the dead without 
beheading, as French, meaning, doubtless, taken 
from the Hurons or Iroquois, French Indians. 
He does not attribute scalping, itself, but that 
kind of scalping, to the French. 

If this is so, our poets must beware of making 
any early New England Indians scalp the fallen. 


Koot Sta (vol. v., p. 146, 190).—Your corre- 
spondents, in correcting a vulgarism, have erred 
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slightly, it is believed. Slaw, is quite as bad as 
slaw. It was anciently written by the Neder- 
duitsch, slaa. It is hardly necessary to say that 
kohi is the German orthography. ool sla, is 
purely Nederduitsch, and should be rendered into 
plain English, cabbage salad. There is a prepa- 
ration consumed by the descendants of the early 
Dutch, consisting of kool sla served up with hot 
vinegar and butter, which they terin kool sla heet ; 
it is neither good Dutch nor good food. I for- 
bear to enter more profoundly into this subject, 
trusting that what has already been said is quite 
as much as can be reasonably expected to come of 
a head of cabbage. EIK. 


Houmpsrey’s Faster or THE Monkey (vol. iv., 
p. 278).—Mr. Lemuel G. Olmsted, after express- 
ing a doubt of the truth of Peter Parley’s state- 
ment that the last couplet of this fable was written 
by Trumbull (McFingal),—a statement made, di- 
rectly, on the authority of Trumbull, himself,— 
asks to be informed “ How early this fable was 
written and published, and the occasion of it?” 
It appears to have been first printed in the Con- 
necticut Courant (Hartford), Feb. 26, 1787, and 
is there “addressed to the Hon. William Wimble, 
Esq.,”—that being the sobriquet by which the 
Hon. Win, Williams (Signer of the Declaration), 
was usually designated by the wits of the “ Anar- 
chiad.” Williams was a leader of the anti-feder- 
alists, and a prominent opposer of the order of 
the Cincinnati. A letter addressed by him to 
Jos. Hopkins, Esq., of Waterbury, inclosing an 
address to the freemen, designed for publication, 
had been intercepted and had fallen into the 
hands of the federalists, who printed both letter 
and address, in the New Haven Gazette, accom- 
panied by a rhymed travesty. This infringement 
of the rights of private correspondence was de- 
nounced, in no measured terms, by Mr. Williams, 
which led to a newspaper controversy, waged 
with great bitterness, between himself and Gen. 
Samuel H. Parsons, and their respective friends. 
The members of the Cincinnati—of whom were 
Humphreys and Trumbull—combined their forces 
to make a diversion in favor of their associate, 
Gen. Parsons; and “ William Wimble” became a 
prominent hero of the “* Anarchiad.” Strenuous 
efforts were made by the federalists to prevent his 
re-election as one of the assistants, in the spring 
of 1787. It was at this time, when the newspaper 
controversy was at its height, that Humphreys 
brought out his “fable.” In the (second ?) edition 
of his “Collected Works,” New York, 1789, the 
name of * William Wimble” was omitted, and a 
dash substituted. 

And now, a word as to the disputed authorship 
of the last couplet. I have before me John 
Trambull’s copy of Humphreys’ “Works,” in the 
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edition of 1789; in which every line contributed 
by the former, is carefully noted, by his own 
hand. For example, in the prologue and epilogue, 
to “The Widow of Malabar,” which, as Hum- 
phreys states in the dedication of the play, were 
the joint composition of himself and Trumbull, 
the couplets furnished by each are marked with 
their respective initials. In this volume, the last 
Jour lines of the fable, 


“His cheeks dispatch’d—his visage thin 
He cock’d, to shave beneath his chin; 
Drew razor swift as he could pull it, 
And cut from ear to ear his gullet,” 


are inclosed in brackets, and marked with Trum- 
bull’s autograph, with his initial “7.” This 
mark, like others in the volume, appears to have 
been made shortly after it came into Trumbull’s 
possession,—in 1792, as I infer from the date ap- 
pended to his autograph on the fly-leaf,—some 
five years after the publication of the fable. To 
myself, this evidence is conclusive, that Trumbull 
was the author of the last two couplets,—con- 
taining, as Mr. O. thinks, * The gist of the whole 
matter ;” but whether Humphreys came to seek 
the aid of his brother wit “in a coach-and-four,” 
as Peter Parley has it, or by some more humble 
conveyance, I do not venture to affirm. 

I ought, perhaps, to add, that the substance of 
this reply was written immediately after reading 
Mr. Olmsted’s query, but was mislaid and forgot- 
ten, when the sight of a new edition of the “ An- 
archiad” brought the matter to recollection. 

J. H. T. 

Harrrorp, Ct., July 12, 1861. 


Hotes on Books, 


Archéologie Canadienne. De Quelques Sépul- 
tures d’anciens Indigénes de l’ Amérique décou- 
vertes 4 Montreal. Par M. le Principal Daw- 
son, traduit du Canadian Naturalist et annoté 
pour le Journal de l’Instruction Publique. 
Montreal: Senecal, 1861. 12mo, 24 pp. 


Tus is a translation of Mr, Dawson’s paper on 
the excavations referred to in a late number. 
It is accompanied with illustrations of skulls, pot- 
tery, and other remains. The “Journal de )’In- 
struction Publique,” and the “‘ Journal of Public 
Instruction,” both contain much valuable matter 
relative to the history of Canada; and the Hon. 
Mr. Chauveau will render them valuable as a rep- 
ertory not only of educational progress, but of 
the history of the province in general. 
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Monograph of Authors who have written on the 
Languages of Central America, and collected 
Vocabularies or composed works on the Na- 
tive Dialects of that Country. By E. G. Squier, 
M.A.,F.S. A. New York: ©. B, Richardson 
& Co., 1861. 4to, 70 pp. 


Tris monograph, the result of Mr, Squier’s re- 
searches during many years, is not likely to 
receive inapy additions from other hands. Few 
works on the language of that portion of the 
continent, can have escaped him. The work is 
arranged alphabetically; the name of each author, 
with generally a sketch of his life, followed by a 
list of the works written by him. 

An appendix follows, containing a list of books 
and manuscripts, relating wholly or in part to the 


history, aborigines, and antiquities of Central | 


America. 


Historical Sketch of the Library of Brown Uni- 
versity. By R. A. Guild. New Haven: 1861. 


AN interesting sketch of this library, and inciden- 
tally of that of Mr, J. C. Brown, in some points 
one of the finest in the country. 


A Memoir of John Fanning Watson, the Annal- 
ist of Philadelphia and New York. Read be- 


fore the Pennsylvania Historical Society, by | 


Benjamin Dorr, D.D. Philadelphia: 1861. 


Tue memoir by Dr. Dorr, was a deserved tribute 
to one who did so much for the early history of 
New York and Philadelphia, as Mr. Watson. 
The present little volume embraces also the pro- 
ceedings of the New York and Pennsylvania His- 
torical Societies, and notices in various journals. 
It had been our intention to publish Dr. Dorr’s 
address; but refrained on hearing that it was to 
be printed separately. 


New York during the American Revolution. 
New York: Mercantile Library Association. 
1861, 


Tuis most elegantly printed volume reflects great 
credit on the Mercantile Library Association. 
They had come into possession of a number of val- 
uable manuscripts bearing on the history of the 
Revolution; and have published, by subscription, 
this selection, under the editorial supervision of 
Mr. Henry B. Dawson, to whose ability in his- 
toric research, the number of the Genealogical 
Register we notice, pays no more than a just 
tribute. 

Mr. Dawson prefixes a sketch of New York, in 
1767, which is an admirable example of resuscita- 
tion, placing before you the city of a hundred 
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years ago. This must have required long and 
patient investigation, which few, even scholars, 
will realize without attempting the like. 


Historical Collections of the Essex Institute. 
April, 1861. Vol. 11., No. 2. 


Tms number of our fellow-laborer in historical 
gleaning, contains Craft’s Journal of the Siege of 
Boston, with notes by S. P. Fowler, a lieutenant 
in Kimball’s regiment. It extends from Jane 15, 
to August 18, 1775. The Genealogy of the Hol- 
yoke family occupies several pages, the abstract 
of Wills is continued, and G. F. Chever’s very in- 
teresting paper on Philip English, progresses. An 
account of the Massacre at Fort William Henry, 
in 1757, a history of the Essex Lodge of Free Ma- 
sons, with other matters, make it an exceedingly 
interesting and valuable number. 


The New England Historical and Genealogical 
Register. July, 1861. 


Tue Register treats us to the Diary of Jeremiah 
Bumstead, 1722-7, taken from his almanacs. Gov- 
ernor Welles’ instructive Bibliographical Essay on 
Early Voyages, is concluded, 

An account of the Mason Family will interest 
all acquainted with New England history. His- 
tories of the Clapp, and Pain families, will prove 
of interest to many. 

The valuable notes on the Indian wars are con- 
tinued, and form a main attraction of the number, 
which is illustrated with an outline sketch of 
Trumbull’s Bunker Hill, with a key. 


| Relation de la Mission du Mississipi du Sémi- 


naire de Québec, en 1700. Par MM. de Mon- 
tigny, de St. Cosme, et Thaumur de la Source. 
New York: J. G. Shea. 1861. 


Relations diverses sur la Bataille du Melangueulé, 
gagne le 9 Juillet, 1755, par les Francois sous 
M. de Beaujeu, Commandant du Fort du Quesne, 
sur les Anglois sous M. Braddock, Général en 
Chef des Troupes Angloises. Recueillies par 
Jean Marie Shea. New York: J. G. Shea. 
1860. 


Tue first of these little volumes is a series of let- 
ters describing the attempt made by the Seminary 
of Quebec to found Indian missions in the Missis- 
sippi valley; an attempt, carried out with zeal 
and considerable success for some years. St. 
Come, one of the founders, was killed, as was an- 
other Canadian, Foucault; Davion labored for 
many years on the lower part of the river, as 
Bergier did among the Illinois, Their mission at 
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Tamaroa continued the longest of all; first, as an 
Indian mission, then as a French parish. The 
second volume contains all the French accounts, 
published and unpublished, of Braddock’s defeat, 
with a sketch of Beaujeu, the French command- 
er, and a portrait, engraved from a small minia- 
ture preserved in the family. A grand-nephew 
of Beaujeu is now a member of the Provincial 
Parliament, in Oanada. These accounts throw 
considerable light on the French action in the 
battle, and especially on the rank of Beaujeu, as 
to which some French accounts seem strangely in 
error. 


Thirteenth Annual Report of the Regents of the 
University of the State of New York, on the 
Condition of the State Cabinet of Natural His- 
tory. Albany: 1860. 


Tue greater part of this document is a Report on 
ancient monuments in Western New York, by T. 
Apoleon Cheney, M.A., with a map and 14 
plates. This is a valuable supplement to the work 
of Mr. Squier; and Mr. Cheney deserves credit 
for carrying out his explorations under very dis- 
heartening circumstances, We trust that he will 
be encouraged to proceed, and that before the 
levelling hand of progress comes upon them, the 
various mounds in the State may be examined 
and properly described. 


Miscellany. 


A ust of American writers on recent Conchol- 
ogy; with the titles of their memoirs and dates of 
publication, by George W. Tryon, Jr., member 
of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, 
has just been issued in royal 8vo, in clear type on 
extra plate paper. Price in paper covers, $1. 
In neat cloth binding, $1.25. 

This work contains the full titles of the writings 
of one hundred American authors, embracing 
nearly a thousand articles on recent Conchology. 
It is alphabetically arranged, and will prove a 
valuable book of reference to naturalists, 

The dates, both of the reading and printing of 
the papers, are accurately given. 


Tue curious case of Eyre against Higbee, is 
again brought into the Supreme Court, New York. 

This controversy grows out of a claim to a vol- 
ume of original letters and papers written by 
Gen. Geo. Washington to Col. Tobias Lear, who 
was for many years the general’s private and 
inilitary secretary. Ool. Lear died intestate, and 
the letters passed to his son Benjamin, who died 
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in 1882, leaving a widow. A posthumous child, 
Louisa, who married Wilson Eyre, in 1856, was 
the sole heir and next of kin of Benjamin. From 
the decease of Col. Lear until some time during 
the last illness of his widow, who died in Decem- 
ber, 1856, the widow held and retained posses- 
sion of the papers in controversy. During her 
illness the defendant, Mrs. Higbee, took them in 
custody, and the defendants have since retained 
them. The defendants claim the title to the pa- 
pers as the legal representatives of the writer. 

The main question involved in the case is . 
whether the writer of a letter has property in it 
after he has sent it. The case was referred to a 
referee, who reported in favor of the plaintiff, 
from which the defendant appeals. The appel- 
lants contend that the writer has property in his 
letters. The respondents, on the other hand, in- 
sist that the receiver of letters has right to their 
possession against all the world, and has a prop- 
erty in them; the only limitation being the rights 
of the writer to publish and to restrain the publi- 
cation of them by the receiver or others. The 
decision was reserved, 


Witu1am Lvoivs Srorrs, chief-justice of Con- 
necticut, died at Hartford, on Tuesday, June 25, 
aged 65 years. He was born at Middletown, in 
Connecticut, March 25, 1795, graduated at Yale, 
in 1814, studied law at Whitestown, New York, 
and was admitted to the bar in New York, in 
1817. Soon afterwards he removed to Middle- 
town, Connecticut, where he practised until 
elected a judge of the Supreme Oourt of that 
State. He often represented that city in the 
General Assembly, and in 1834 was Speaker of 
the State House of Representatives. He repre- 
sented that State in Congress from 1829 to 1883, 
and in 1839 and ’40. He was elected an associ- 
ate judge of the Supreme Court of Errors of Con- 
necticut, in 1840, and to chief-justice, in 1857. 


Marquetre’s Discovery OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 
—The very interesting letter of Dablon, the Su- 
perior of the Jesuits at Quebec, to his Provincial, 
in France, given in this number, is perhaps the 
earliest account sent to Europe of the great dis- 
covery made by Marquette and Joliet. It is evi- 
dently made up from Joliet’s verbal account, as his 
papers were all lost in the rapids above Montreal. 

The views of Joliet as to the course to be fol- 
lowed, and the canal to be cut at Chicago, are 
curious, and are evidently those followed in part, 
and in part criticised by La Salle, in the paper 
printed in the Zast number of the Magazine. 

Fortunately, Father Marquette had kept a copy 
of the journal and map, so that their contempo- 
rary account survived, without their being com- 
pelled to make one up merely from recollection. 





